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MR. LAFARGE’S PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF, AT TWENTY. 


JOHN LAFARGE. 


N considering the works of the artist who heads 

this,paper, we enter upon what is called the field 

of decorative art. Itis true that Mr. Lafarge has 

done much excellent work in other branches of art, 

but it is in pictorial decoration that his abilities have 
found their best expression. 

In order to find the origin of decorative painting, 
we must go back several thousand years ; when we 
explore the tombs of Egypt in the vast caves of the 
Nile, we see wall painting there that was done in some 
cases five thousand years ago. The rich blues, greens 


and reds that were put on so long before Christ 
are as bright to-day as they were then. It is surpris- 
ing also that the color was so true, for of course it 
had to be laid on by torch-light, as the light of day 
has never yet penetrated those tombs. 

When Mr. Layard excavated the ruined palaces of 
Nineveh thirty years ago he found on those walls 
the remains of decorative paintings that were black- 
ened by fire and covered with the earth of ages. 

If we pass from Asia to Europe and study the art 
of former times in Greece, we learn from the histo- 
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rians that most of the paintings of ancient Greece 
were decorative. Pausanias tells us of some very 


fac-simile of working drawings. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW, HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL. 


fine paintings on the walls of the celebrated temple 
of Delphi, which represented scenes from the legend of 


Troy. He says that the names of the persons of the 
pictures were written over their heads, which would 
look curious ia. a modern picture. 

You may ask, what is decorative art, and why 
one painting is decorative and another not? Well, 
itis that form of art which is intended to aid 
other branches of art, especially architecture, while 
a painting that is not decorative stands entirely 
on its own merits, and is done for itself alone. Dec- 
orative art must therefore be made to harmonize with 
the buildings or the objects which it is to adorn, and 
is broad and general in outline and detail, land often 
allegorical. It was much more common in former 
ages than at the present day, but it is coming more 
into use in the present age. 

When we pass from Greece to Italy, we find that 
many splendid remains of decorative art have come 
down to our time ; you will be surprised to learn that 
this is owing largely to a volcano. It was by an erup- 
tion of Mt. Vesuvius that the cities of Pompeii and 
and Herculaneum were covered with lava and sand, 
and destroyed. Many thousands were killed by this 
calamity, .and for eighteen centuries these cities were 
buried out of sight. 

But when the spade of the modern explorer broke 
through this crust of lava, and cleared the streets and 
houses where the Romans of old revelled and ban- 
queted, what memorials of beauty were revealed to 
our gaze! 

These two cities had been forgotten for ages, when 
aman who was digging a well near his house in 
Naples suddenly struck the roof of a temple far 
under ground. He immediately informed the govern- 
ment of the discovery he had made. Upon further 
investigation it was found that this was Herculaneum ; 
but as this city lies under Naples itself it was difficult 
to continue the discoveries there, and the search was 
therefore confined to the opening of the temple and 
theatre, and the excavations were then directed to 
Pompeii, which is beyond the city limits. The result 
of this search was to bring to light a beautiful city 
much in the condition in which it was left by the Ro- 
mans two thousand years ago. 

As we walk through the streets of this old town, 
and visit the halls of its deserted mansions, we 
are able to see how they lived in those days. We 
find that the most prominent ideas suggested by these 
ruins is that the Romans had an intense love of 
beauty, to such a degree that it led them to desire to 
surround themselves with pleasing objects in the 
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houses in which they dwelt. And thus we discover 
on their walls some of the finest specimens of deco- 
rative art the worldhas seen. We find that the sides 
of the better mansions were plastered with a stucco 
on which fresco painting could be laid with great 
effect, and thus present us with exquisite composi- 
tions representing dancing girls, or scenes from 
Mythology, surrounded by attractive imaginative 
designs of flowers, of hunting scenes and the like, 
the colors of which have been admirably preserved. 
The floors of the various apartments, the vestibules, 
halls, and public bathing rooms, are decorated with the 
most exquisite mosaics. Nor was the decorative art dis- 
covered at Pompeii confined to pictorial designs. 
Works of metal also were excavated there of such 
various and beautiful patterns that they serve in our 
day for examples to our decorative artists. 

One of the most diverting pictures found at Pom- 
peli was a sign painted over the door of a school: 
house ; it represents a boy mounted on the back of 
another, and in that position receiving a severe drub- 
bing from his teacher. 

The decorative art of the Middle Ages was notable, 
especially for carvings of wonderful richness, and fres- 
coes on the walls of churches, and still more particu- 
larly for the stained glass of its cathedral windows, 
which has never been surpassed for beauty of color 
and design. 
pecially of Germany, have endeavored, sometimes 
quite successfully, to imitate the fresco art of those 
times. The church of St. Boniface, at Munich, has 
been beautifully decorated in this way. 

Much effort has also been employed of late years 
to imitate the stained glass of the Middle Ages, but 
generally with very little success, as we can see when 
we compare the glass of the two periods in the churches 
of Europe. With the artists of those times the pro- 
duction of stained glass was an inspiration, it was 
part of theirreligion ; to a wonderful eye for color 
they added enthusiasm, and the splendor of their 
painted windows has never been equalled in the whole 
history of art; but with mest of our artists to-day who 
work in stained glass it is simply an imitation and 
therefore a failure. 

But since the great world exhibition at London in 
1852 the decorative art of Europe has made great prog- 
ress, far more, indeed, than any other art. Much of 
this is due to Owen Jones, the superintendent of the 
Kensington Fine Art Museum. The impulse towards 
this form of art has also reached America at last ; we 


The artists of the present century, es- 


are beginning to see that our houses may be made 
beautiful as well as useful, that our furniture may be 
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fac-simile of working drawings. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOW, HARVARD MEMORIAL HALL. 


handsome as well as comfortable, and that it is not 
necessary to worship God in a church that looks like 
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a barn, and is painted like a band-box. Everywhere 
we see people waking uptoa desire for beautiful 
things, and for art in every form. Art schools are 
being founded where all forms of decorative art can 
be taught, from the finest needlework to the decora- 
tion of a church. 


Already a number of our leading artists have given © 


their attention to this subject and have achieved con- 
siderable success in the painting of flowers, which is 
one of the first steps in decorative art. Some excel- 
lent work has been done, and in painting on porce- 
lain in pottery Miss McLaughlin has executed some 
beautiful designs. Messrs. Lathrop and Frank Hill 
Smith are also worthy of mention for frescoes and 
other decorative work. Many of you have also seen 
the noble wall paintings of the late William M. Hunt, 
which are in the new capitol at Albany. 

But no American artist has shown so decided 
a feeling for decorative painting or has done more 
to aid the advance of decorative art in our public 
buildings than Mr. John Lafarge. A native of New 
York city, he began so early to devote himself to art 
that by the time he was eighteen he had already won 
a reputation. At one time he was a pupil of Mr. 
Hunt. He has always made a careful study of 
ancient art, and some of his designs in black and 
white show a vivid fancy and fine feeling. His im- 
agination loves to deal with classic subjects, but es- 
pecially with those of the sacred writings. Some of 
Mr. Lafarge’s earliest efforts are also in landscape 
painting, and such pictures as “ Paradise” or “ Pulpit 
Rock ” at Newport have been highly appreciated by 
those of cultivated tastes. 

But he is not so remarkable in drawing the form as 
in a sympathy for color —in this respect he has no 
superior in America. Some of the flowers he has 
painted, or copies of Japanese vases, are among the 
finest bits of color produced in this country. He 
is inspired with as deep a sympathy for the subtile 
harmonies of color as some minds are moved by the 
harmony of musical chords. 

But within a few years a new field has been offered 
for the display of the talents of this artist. Architec- 
ture has recently received more attention than ever 
before in this country, and the decoration of churches, 
state-houses, and private buildings, has given Mr. La- 
farge an opportunity to display what he is capable of 
in color. The church of St. Thomas in New York, 
and Trinity Church in Boston, are the most interest- 
ing specimens of his powers in this direction. 


Trinity Church is built in what is called the Roman- 
esque style, and is very ancient and picturesque in ap- 
pearance. ‘lo carry out the plan it was necessary to 
make the fnterior as elegant as the outside of the 
building, and the charge of decorating it was given to 
Mr. Lafarge. He has carried out his designs in a 
manner more beautiful and complete than any before 
done in America. At the angles and in some of the 
panels are paintings done in fresco representing Scrip- 
tural scenes, while the whole interior wall is tinted a 
rich, red color bordering on maroon. The vaulted roof 
is covered with a design in gold resembling chequer- 
work. ‘The general effect is superb. Few who look 
at this ceiling have an idea of the great thought, 
knowledge, and artistic feeling which are necessary to 
the invention and execution of ornamental work like 
this. 
done entirely by the artist himself requires the great- 
est patience and skill. The frescoes are painted in 
water-colors laid on plaster, which has to be prepared 
and placed on the walls immediately before the artist 
is to paint, and asa color is laid it has to stay. When 
pictures or designs are applied to the ceiling the artist 
must climb up toa high platform, and often lie on 
his back in order to see his work and carry it on ; this 
is a very trying process both for the arm and the 
eye. 

Many of the great buildings of Europe have been 
finished in this way, and some curious incidents have 
happened in the decoration of the ceilings. The 
great Murillo, the Spanish painter of whom you have 
heard, was thus occupied on the ceiling of a cathedral 
in Spain. Stepping back to examine his work he walked 
too near the edge of the scaffolding on which he was 
working, and before he could be warned fell back on 
to the pavement and was killed. 

Another artist who was engaged in decorating a 
church invited a friend up to the scaffolding to see 
the picture on which he was working. Earnestly dis- 
coursing about it with his friend, he also approached 
so near the edge of the platform that he was just 
about to step over, entirely ignorant of the appalling 
danger to which he was exposed. With rare pres- 
ence of mind his friend perceived that to warn him 
of his peril would be to alarm him:to a degree that 
he would probably in the first instant of fright lose 
his balance and fall back to the floor; instead of 
doing that, the friend had the presence of mind 
snatch up a brush full of paint, and rushing forward 
slapped it across the picture, making a great daub. 


The mechanical labor alone which must be 
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With a cry of horror the enraged artist flew at him to 
save his picture, demanding what his friend meant by 
such conduct. ; 

“J did it to save your life. If instead of this I 
had told you of your danger when you were standing 
on the edge of that plank, you would now be lying 
dead on the floor below, and your picture never would 
-have been finished.” 


interesting designs for the Memorial Hall at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

They are allegorical in subject, suggesting the milita- 
ry events of the late war in which so many sons of Har- 
vard fought and lost their lives. The time is coming 
when the manufacture of stained glass in America 


will be one of our most prosperous arts. The success 


It was a narrow escape of this sort 


that happened to M. Brumidi, the 


Italian artist, when he was frescoing 
the halls of congress, that hastened 
his death. The shock of the sudden 
danger to which he had been expos- 
ed was so great, being an old gentle- 
man, that he died a few days after. 
Mr. Lafarge has recently taken up 
another form of decorative art — that 
of making stained glass. He hasa 
small room near his studio where the 
bits of colored glass are made under 
his supervision, which seem so crude 
and unmeaning until they are put to- 
gether so as to form a beautiful de- 
sign and produce an exquisite har- 
mony of colors. As I have before 
said, the making of stained glass 
windows is an exceedingly difficult 
process, and is altogether an inven- 
tion of the Middle Ages, when the 
large Gothic windows of the cathe- 
drals required something of this sort 
to temper the force of the sun-light. 
Much stained glass has been made 
in this country within a few years, 
by manufacturers, but we can say 


very little in favor of its quality. 


Mr. Lafarge’s latest and perhaps 
most successful effort in producing 
a stained glass window is the one 
intended tor the country residence of 
Mrs. Derby of Long Island. The 
method of making such a window is 
to take bits of glass of different colors 
and fasten them together with thin strips of lead, that 
are bent over the edge of each piece in some harmo- 
nious and agreeable design, which shall appear bril- 
liant and agreeable when the light shines through it, 
as well as when it is seen without a transparent effect. 

This artist is also engaged at present upon some 
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Mr. Lafarge has already achieved in this department 
is important not only for the merit of what he has 
already done, but also for the promise it gives of the 
favor that the decorative arts are destined to reach 
in America, in which perhaps some of you may par- 
ticipate when you are older. 


WHITE ISLAND HEAD, ISLES OF SHOALS, ME. 


(Painting by Arthur Quartley.) 
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HO does not love the sea? Who does not 

enjoy the gleam of white sails on the blue 

verge of the ocean, and the flash of the roaring 
breakers tumbling on the shining sand or covering 
And who does not 
seem to see in a noble ship battling with the waves 
or calmly floating swan-like on the glassy swell of a 
calm, an object the most human-like, the 
inspired with life of all the works of man? 
full of sentiment a ship is! 
minds us of a graceful youth preparing for the con- 
flict of life ; and when, weather-beaten, and rusty, and 


the rocks with snow-like foam ? 


most 
How 
When it is new it re- 


old, we see it laid up by decaying wharves, encrusted 
with barnacles and stored with the associations of a 
rough life, it reminds us of an old veteran, gray and 


wrinkled and halting, who can tell us many a wild 


g; 
story of his campaigns. 

To me, next to man there is nothing half so inter- 
esting as a ship. From the time I was a year old 
until now I have been well nigh as familiar with a 
ship’s deck as with the land ;. and there is no object 
in nature that seems to me more full of suggestion 
Many people think it 1s 


But those who 


than the lone, grey sea. 
monotonous and without variety. 
know the sea the best observe in it a boundless succes- 
sion of changes, and a variety of character and scene 
such as we discover in the faces of different.men and 
But the sea is in one respect like all other 
great things which are worth studying and knowing. 
It reveals all its mysteries and beauties only to those 


nations. 
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who love it and pursue it with perseverance and en- 
thusiasm. 

The ancients do not seem to have loved the sea, 
' certainly not as the moderns do, but they sometimes 
described it very effectively in a few words, as in the 
Psalms of David or the grand poems of Homer and 
Virgil. But as there was no landscape art in those 
times, so also there was scarcely anything that could 
be called marine painting. Rude drawings of ships 
the Greek and Roman artists sometimes attempted, 
or rough carvings of galleys on their coins. Were 
it not for these we should have but a very faint 
idea of the ships of those ages long past away. 

But from what I have already said, it would be 
only natural that the art of marine painting should 
spring up among a people who loved the sea and won 
their greatest successes upon it. And such has been 
actually the case. We find in modern times that the 
Latin races, or nations like the Italians, Spaniards 
and French, have cared little for the sea, and never 
sail upon it except when forced to do so by necessity ; 
while the Saxon races, like the Germans, the Dutch, 
the English and the Americans, or the Scandina- 
vians, like the Swedes, Norwegians and Danes, not 
only sail much on the sea but love it with a racy en- 
thusiasm. Not satisfied with carrying on commerce 
by water, they make the finest ships, and sail them 
with great skill; while it is these people only who 
care for yachting and find sport on the sea. 

It is then to the Dutch, whose very country is 
almost snatched from the roaring seas, hemmed in 
as it is by the ocean, and protected from it by dykes 
that must be perpetually: watched, and intersected 
everywhere by canals which serve as roadways over 
the country —it is to Holland that we turn for the first 
school of marine painters. On looking out of the 
windows, almost the first thing the Dutch boy sees is 
a bluff-bowed sloop gliding over a winding canal, or 
a row of sleepy wind-mills on the rampart of a dyke 
that keeps-out the surges of the turbulent Atlantic. 

Thus, when the Dutch began to turn their atten- 
tion to landscape painting, it was the most natural 
thing in the world that they should also take up 
marine painting, for the landscapes of Holland are 
about half water. They were also greatly assisted 
in making marine art attractive because the coasting 
vessels of Holland are remarkably picturesque. They 
are varnished a rich mahogany brown color, some- 
what like a Dutch cheese, and are very bluff and 
bulging in shape, which makes them safe in a sea- 


way, but slow sailors. The upper part of the vessel 
is gaily painted with stripes of brilliant colors, and all 
this causes them to be very picturesque objects in a 
painting, while uncouth enough in the eye of a joily 
yachtsman who likes a long, low, sharp, trim, black, 
rakish schooner. 

One of the first marine painters of. whom we 
know anything, was Backhuysen, a Dutchman, who 
was also a landscape painter. Van der Velde was 
another admirable painter of ships and sea. ‘There 
is great spirit and often very fine coloring in some of 
his compositions. He would go out in the fiercest 
weather, and be lashed sometimes to the mast lest he 
be washed away while he was studying the mad race 
of the wild sea waves. Van Ostade was another excel- 
lent marine painter, of Holland. These artistsadded 
genre groups to many of their pictures, and thus they 
give us fascinating glimpses of life in those days and 
in that water-circled land. 

In the next century, Joseph Vernet, a Frenchman, 


‘became quite celebrated for spirited sea-pieces, of 


which a fine example is now in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts. 

In our century there have been a number of very 
talented marine painters. The art seems to. have 
taken a fresh start, and the constantly increasing 
travel of the public has stimulated interest in art 
relating to the sea. Stanfield, an English painter, 
long stood nearly at the head of artists in this line ; 
but Turner also executed some very powerful coast 
scenes, and Duncan and Hayes and Hook are other 
spirited English marine artists. 

At present, Clays, a Dutchman, Andreas Achen- 
bach, a German, and Melbye, Sorensen and Rasmus- 
sen, Danes, are probably the most, powerful marine 
painters in Europe. Each has a style of his own, 
and one gives us a calm, with fishing boats, another a 
roaring surf scene, and another the raciness of life a 
thousand miles from land. 

In America we have had some admirable marine 
painters, with whose works you are doubtless famil- 
iar, not to speak of such stirring artists as Hamil- 
ton and Petersen, both now dead, but whose vivid 
compositions breathe the very flavor and romance of 
Among those now living we can 
mention with strong commendation, William E. 
Norton, of Boston, who repeats for us the tale of the 
sea as we know it in the rough Atlantic, or along the 
granite shores and in the fishing schooners of New 
Norton excels especially in the delineation 


the salt waves. 


England. 
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of ships, with which, as asailor, he is familiar, and 
in the representation of fog effects. 

Tuckerman, Bricher, Lansil, Silva, Nicol and J. 
Cary Smith are also each in his way notable 
for handling the various effects of sea and coast. 
Nicol particularly is fresh and true as a water-colorist, 
and Smith rivals Nor- 
ton in the drawing of 
ships. MM. .Fo.H. De 
Haas, who holds a 
very prominent place 
in our marine art, is 
by birth a Dutchman, 
and did not come to 
this country until he 
had already won fame 
in Europe. 

But no marine 
painter has ever 
gained reputation so 
rapidly in America, or 
more justly, than 
Arthur Quartley. He 
was born in Paris, 
France, of English 
parentage, but 
brought to this coun- 
try when fourteen 
years of age. His 
father was an en- 
graver of repute who 
did much excellent § SASS 
work for some of the = 
finest illustrated 
books published in 
America. 

Arthur’s youth was 
passed at Peekskill 
on the Hudson, where 
he devoted his time 
chiefly to fishing and 
hunting, being never 
contented unless 


was 


he 
had a gun or a rod in his hand. But his father made 
it an inflexible rule that Arthur and his brother should 
each have two drawings to show him on Saturday 
evening. Arthur generally did not touch pencil to 
paper until Saturday, but when he finally dashed off 
the two weekly sketches they were so spirited and 
effective that they gave his father intense satisfaction, 


to such a degree indeed that he was anxious that 
Arthur should take up the artist’s profession. 

To this, however, the youth was very loth, having 
formed the opinion that he could only be happy in 
life by making a good sum of money early, and then 
retiring on his fortune to spend the rest of his days 
in fishing and shoot- 
ing. 

Nothing would do 
therefore but that he 
should be put into 
some lucrative busi- 
ness. _ Accordingly, 
young Quartley was 
apprenticed at the 
age of seventeen to 
a sign painter in New 
York, and so rapidly 
succeeded that in a 
very few years he was 
able to enter into a 
partnership in Balti- 
more. But, singular 
to relate, in propor- 
tion as he succeeded 
in business Mr. Quar- 
tley found that a de- 
sire to become an 
artist increased, and 
to such a degree that 
he drew and paint- 
ed out of business 
hours. 

As his enthusiasm 
increased, he carried 
this practice of paint- 
ing to such an excess 
while still attending to 
his regular occupation 
during the daytime 
that he would sit at his 
easel sometimes until 
two or three in the 
The results of such intense application 
were that Mr. Quartley at last fell seriously ill, and 
was brought face to face with the question of deciding 
definitely between business and art. He chose the 
latter, and selling out his share in the concern, at the 
age of thirty-three, he came to New York and opened 
a studio there as a marine painter. 


morning. 
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One may inquire why he should have chosen this 
branch of art when he had seen so much more of 
men or of land scenery than of the sea. But why 
one follows this or that pursuit in life from choice is 
one of those things that can be rarely explained. 
But already when a boy, before he had ever seen the 
sea, he had drawn a very clever sketch of a sea sub- 
ject from what he had heard of it; and his success 
as a painter of water was now rapid and assured. 

Mr. Quartley has never attempted to be a painter 


of out-of-signt-or-land effects. He has kept to the 
coast, and sought the grand or the picturesque as 
represented in such noble cliffs as White Island at 
the Isles of Shoals, or among the old fishing and 
market schooners in the coves of Long Island or 
New York Bay ; and as one studies his pictures he is 
surprised to learn how much the keen eye of an 
observant artist can discover right around home that 
may be effectively transferred to the canvas of a 
marine painter. 
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MR. QUARTLEY’S STUDIO. 


The style of this artist is original and strong. 
There is no sign of weakness or hesitation in his 
method of applying color. One peculiarity of Mr. 
Quartley’s method is his way of laying in a picture, 
which is common in portrait painting but very unusual 
in marine or landscape art. He paints and finishes 
his ships and other special objects of a composition 
first, and afterwards lays on the sky and water. 
It is quite likely he acquired this plan from his 
former pursuit of sign-painting, in which the letters 


(Drawn by himself.) 


are always first completed and the back-ground 
afterwards applied around them. 

He excels in sky effects, and in the representation 
of surf and still water, and pays much attention to 
the matter of compostion, or the proper and harmo- 
nious balancing of the various objects which make up 
awork of art.. A work of art depends far more on the 
matter of composition than most people are aware ; 
a picture which is deficient in this respect fails to 
attract or hold the sympathy of the observer how- 
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ever good it may be in some or all of its details. 

Latterly, Mr. Quartley has inclined more and more 
to painting the tranquil beauty of a still morning or 
evening, revelling in the burnished smoothness of 
surfaces variegated by reflections of ships and sky. 


The painting called * Raritan Bay” is a very happy 


example of Mr. Quartley’s success in rendering such 
an effect — warm, sunny, cheerful and truthful. 

His studio is one of the upper stories of No. 1, 
Union Square, New York, overlooking the busy 
throngs and shaded walks and foaming fountains of 
that pleasant spot. 
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HERE is no branch of art which is more popu- 
as lar or meets the wants of society more readi- 
ly than portrait painting. Such, at least, has been 
the case in modern times. In the days of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, however, the sculptors 
alone, so far as we have any record, took portraits, 
and then of course in clay or marble. And it is by 
these portraits in stone which have survived the 
wreck of ages that we now know how the heroes and 


emperors, the philosophers and queens of antiquity, 
appeared. 

The earliest portrait painter of whom there is any 
mention was St. Luke, who is said to have taken a 
likeness of the Saviour ; and the oldest portrait on 
record is a likeness of Christ, taken by laying a linen 
cloth over his face, after death. When removed, the 
print of his features was left on the cloth. But this, 
it may be remarked, is entirely traditionary, and you 
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are not obliged to believe it unless you choose. 

As a matter of fact, it was not until the Middle 
Ages that artists began to make portraits in crayon or 
colors. One of the earliest important portraits that 
we have is that of the great Italian poet Dante, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. 


After that time we learn that every nation which 


has had a school of art has begun with portrait 
painting, and that the greatest artists of modern 
times have either been exclusively portrait painters 
or have done some of their most remarkable works 
in this branch of art. 

This may be, perhaps, because it unites two impor- 
tant qualities. In no field can a painter find better 
opportunities for displaying a study of character, or 
a knowledge of color and light and shade ; while in 
none is he more likely to meet with a readier appre- 
ciation. People who do not care for landscape or 
marine art, or for pictures of horses and dogs, are 
able to enjoy likenesses of themselves or of their 
friends. And so the portrait painter finds favor sooner 
than his fellow artists, and with it that encourage- 
ment which has so much to do with the growth of art. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there 
came a revival of art in Europe which is called the 
Rennaissance, a French word that means a new birth. 
Many great painters appeared at that time in Italy, 
France, Germany, Spain, and the Netherlands. It 
was not until later that the art of painting awoke in 
England. Most of the leading artists of that time 
excelled in portraiture. In Italy, Raphael, who died 
at the early age of thirty-two, and Titian, who lived 
to the age of ninety-eight, both left some masterly 
portraits. The latter was perhaps the greatest color- 
ist of his time. 
traits is called “La Bella de Tiziano,’ and _ repre- 
This 


One of his most celebrated por- 


sents a noble and beautiful lady of Venice. 
picture has often been engraved. 

But the most remarkable portrait that was ever 
painted in Italy, and one of the most singular and 
successful of all time, is the famous “La Joconda,” 
also called “*Mona Lisa,” 
the great master Leonardo da Vinci. 


which was painted by 
This picture is 
It 'ré- 
presents a noble lady, the wife of an Italian count. 
The peculiarity of this painting, which distinguishes it 
from most of the pictures of that period, is that not 
only did the artist try to give the features and the 
color of the lady’s face, but also to interpret her 
character and read her soul. At first one thinks she 


now in the galleries of the Louvre at Paris. 


is smiling ; but as he gazes on the picture over and 
over again, he sees that there is a mysterious serious- 
ness, a strange sadness in those seemingly mirthful 
eyes. And years after, that face follows and haunts 
one, as if he had really seen her who has been dead 
for centuries. Genius alone could paint such a por- 
trait, and Leonardo was indeed a genius who has 
never had his superior in the art of painting. 

In Germany, Hans Holbein and Albert Diirer 
painted some admirable portraits about the same 
time. The former, especially, introduced portraits 
into historical compositions, in one case including the 
family of a burgomaster in a painting representing the 
adoration of the Virgin Mary and the Infant Christ. 
Holbein also went to England, and took the portraits 
of Henry VIII., Anne Boleyn, and Sir Thomas 
More. 

In Spain, Velasquez, a century later, became one 
of the most celebrated of portrait painters. By 
some he is placed at the head of artists in portraiture, 
for not only did he succeed in making an admirable 
likeness, but did it with a breadth of style that is 
very highly appreciated by artists. 

In the Netherlands, at the same time, Rubens, who 
ranks with Titian as a colorist, not satisfied with the 
large and magnificent paintings he composed out of 
his imagination, also painted some very fine portraits, 
including several admirable likenesses of his beautiful 
wife, Helen Forment. 
strong portrait painter of the same country. 

But it is to Rembrandt, a Dutch painter, that we 
must look for the greatest rival of Velasquez who 


Franz Hals was another very 


lived in those times. Rembrandt had a keen eye for 
delicate shades of color, but he was especially an 
artist who revelled in effects of light and shade. In 
this respect he stands alone ; no artist has ever lived 
who better understood the wonderful effects which 
may be produced by powerful, mysterious masses of 
rich shadows giving force to some central light, 
He employed this agent with the power of a ma- 
gician. No painter has ever lived who gives us a 
stronger impression of imagination. 

Rembrandt composed many ideal paintings, but he 
was also a master in the art of portraiture. The vener- 
able, bearded burgomasters, the wealthy citizens of his 
time, look out from his canvases with a weird truth 
that startles and makes us forget that more than 
two centuries have passed by since the greatest por- 
trait painter of all the ages gave immortality to their 
features, and surrounded them with that matchless 
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background of shadow out of which they gaze at us 
with silent but glittering eyes as if out of the 
shadows of oblivion. One of the most interesting 
portraits by Rembrandt is the very strong painting of 
his aged mother, which has within a few years been 
successfully photographed. 

In the last century, Madame Vigée Le Brun, a 
French lady, be- 
came justly cele- 
brated for her 
many portraits 
of famous per- 
sonages. And 
in England, at 
the same period, 
portrait painting 
occupied the at- 
tention of the 
best artists. Sir 
Peter Lely, in her 
time of Charles 
Mo painted 
the lovely court 
beauties of that 
merry reign, and 
a hundred years 
later Thomas 
Gainsborough 
and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds won a 
position among 
the world’s great- 
test portradt 
painters. The 
chief character- 
istic bot each 
was color; Rey- 
nolds, especially, 
excelled in this 
particular. * 

Gainsborough, 
who was also a 
landscape paint- 
er, made a full length-portrait of the beautiful Duchess 
of Devonshire, in the brilliant costume of that day. 
It was a masterly work, and only four years ago was 
sold in London for fifty thousand dollars, which, as 
you may naturally think, is a very good price for a 
portrait. The very next day the picture was stolen, 
and, although a reward of five thousand dollars was 


STUDY OF GIRL’S HEAD. 


(Crayon sketch by Daniel Huntington.) 


at once offered, it has not even yet been recovered. 

Of the leading portrait painters now living in 
Europe, Millais, an Englishman, is perhaps the most 
celebrated. He sometimes receives ten thousand 
dollars for a full-length likeness. Ouless, who is 
still a young man, is also very successful. Carolus 
Duran and Bonnat in France, and Lenbach in Ger- 
many, are also 
among the great- 
est of living por- 
trait painters, of 
whom the list is 
very long. 

When we come 
to our own coun- 
try, and ask what 
American artists. 
have done in this, 
line, we find not 
only that the 
number of our 
portrait painters. 
is large but that 
some of them are 
fairly entitled to 
rank by the side 
of leading  for- 
eign artists. In 
fact, the ablest 
artists we have 
produced have 
been portrait 
painters. 

As a colorist, 
,Gilbert Stuart 
stands, perhaps, 
at the head «of 
American paint- 
ers. He was a 
native of Rhode 
Island, and was 
born in the mid- 
dle of the last 
century. His pictures, however, have scarcely been 
affected by the touch of time ; they look as clear, as 
fresh, as beautiful as when first painted. This is be- 
cause Stuart used only a few colors, and often laid 
them on the canvas without first mixing them on the 
palette. He would drag them together on the can- 
vas, but without thoroughly mixing them. Thus they 
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interfered with each other only slightly, and have 
something of the purity and brilliance of sunlight. 

Stuart also seized traits of character with great 
truth, and thus we not only find beautiful color but 
also the first order of portraiture in the many 
pictures he made of the reigning beauties and most 
noted generals and statesmen America could boast 
in hisday. Among 
his most noted 
works are several 
portraits of General 
Washington. 

Chester Harding, 
Charles Loring EI- 
liott, William M. 
Hunt, William Page 
and B. C. Porter are 
other American 
painters who have 
reached a high rank 
in this department, 
and whose works 
one may study with 
profit and pleasure. 

Mr. Daniel Hun- 
tington, whose name 
is at the head of this 
paper, has also been 
known for many 
years as prominent 
in this branch of 
American art. He 
was born in the city 
of New York, in 
1816. While yet a 
boy, idling in the 
studio of John 
Trumbull, he felt 
art yearnings awak- STUDY OF HEAD. 
ening in his soul. 

But having yet no definite feelings on the subject he 
entered Hamilton College with the intention of fol- 
lowing a professional life. 

But while he was in college, he sat for his_ portrait 
to Elliott, and in his society the art feeling once more 
awoke, and with such intensity that he resolved to be 
a painter. He took lessons of Prof. Morse, who 
afterwards became famous as the inventor of the 
electric telegraph — before he became an inventor, 
Morse was a painter and sculptor, and did some 


(By Daniel Huntington.) 


very creditable works in those branches of art. Later, 
young Huntington entered the studio of Henry Inman, 
who was well qualified to give him valuable hints in 
portrait painting. And then the ardent enthusiast 
in art started out alone to win for himself the honors 
which he hoped for and has since deservedly won. 

In 1836, Mr. Huntington passed several months 
among the High- 
lands of the Hud- 
son and devoted 
himself to land- 
scape painting, in 
which he met with 
good success, pro- 
ducing such works 
as ‘ Dunderberg 
Mountain ;” and in 
1839 he made his 
first visit to Europe, 
and repeated the’ 
trip to Italy in 
1844. 

During these years 
he composed num- 
erous ideal works, 
chiefly of a relig- 
ious or allegorical 
character. In works 
of this sort Mr. 
Huntington has 
been very happy. 
“The Communion 
of the Sick,” repre- 
senting a dying 
Christian of the 
early ages, and 
“Mercy’s Dream,” 
are finely imagined 
and well painted 
compositions. The 
scene of the latter is from Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and is a beautiful and touching representation 
of an angel whispering to Mercy as she sleeps at 
dawn at the foot of a tree, “in a solitary place” 
as Bunyan expresses it. This has been a very pop- 
ular work and several copies of it have been made. 

Mr. Huntington has also executed some of the 
most important historical paintings in American art, 
a number of which are well known by the excellent 
engravings that have been made from them. “The 
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Sybil,” and “Mary Signing the Death Warrant of 
Lady Jane Grey,” are among the best of these com- 
positions, but the historical painting by which Mr. 
Huntington is most favorably known is called “The 
Republican Court.” It was painted in 1860, and 
represents a reception given by Mrs. Washington 
while her illustrious husband was President. ‘Fhe 
numerous figures are arranged in well composed 
groups and present a stately effect in the superb cos- 
tume of that day. The elegant ladies of the time of 
the Revolution once more appear before us in courtly 
guise. - 

This artist has also painted genre, sometimes with 
a touch of humor as in his picture of “ Ichabod 
Crane and Katrina Van Tassel.” But notwithstand- 
ing the wide range of subjects which Mr. Huntington 
has attempted with his brush, it is probably as a por- 
trait painter that he is best known; for he has not 
only painted many of our most distinguished citizens, 
but has often done it well. His method is not in any 
sense borrowed, but he works in a manner entirely 
his own. His style is quiet and harmonious, pleas- 
ing but never sensational, and attractive in color. 


In portraits of ladies he shows much refinement, and 
paints costumes with elegance and truth. He is in 
sympathy with the life and people of our best society, 
and when they sit to him for their portraits he is sure 
to do justice to their attractions and surroundings. 

Among Mr. Huntington’s most important portraits 
we recall those of Sir Charles Eastlake and the Earl 
of Carlisle, of President Van Buren, Governor Mor- 
gan, and Mrs. Worsham, and the one entitled “ My 
Cousin in Blue,” which was recently exhibited at the 
National Academy of Design. 

The personal popularity of Mr. Huntington is 
shown by the fact that in 1850 he was invited to give 
a complete exhibition of his works in New York, and 
that he has twice been elected to be President of the 
National Academy of Design, a position which he 
still holds. He was also chosen President of the 
Century Club, after the death of William Cullen 
Bryant. 

Mr. Huntington’s studio is in his private residence 
on East Twentieth Street, near Fourth Avenue, New 
York, and is elegantly and tastefully decorated with 
numerous objects dear to the artistic eye. 
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(Painting by Thomas Hill.) 
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fe is to the vastness and wonderful variety of scen- 

ery of our country that we owe the style of land- 
scape painting of which Mr. Hillis one of the leaders; 
and it is also to the results of the expeditions of 
such explorers as Fremont, and the conquests of the 
Mexican War, that we are indebted for some of the 
noblest landscape paintings produced by our artists. 

There are two general divisions of landscape art. 
The first finds poetry, beauty, and inspiration in al- 
most every feature of nature, and cares less for the 
grandeur of any particular scene than for the gen- 
eral truths of nature. 

The other branch of landscape art is occupied 
chiefly in representing some especial landscape no- 
table for a beauty or sublimity entirely its own. 


The 


artist endeavors to reproduce it with feeling and 
artistic beauty, but at the same time with special at- 
tention to the points which distinguish this from other 
landscapes. In other words, they look chiefly at 
what are called the local features of the scene. 

The grandeur and variety of American scenery 
has naturally led many of our artists to seek fame in 
this department of landscape painting, and they 
have often given us pictures which make us acquaint- 
ed in a very pleasing style with many of the beauti- 
ful scenes on this continent which we can patriotical- 
ly claim with pride as our own. 

Among those who have won awide celebrity for 
success in the painting of noted American localities, 


Frederick E. Church holds a prominent position. 
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He was a pupil of Thomas Cole, but soon struck out 
in a path of his own. One of his best known paint- 
ings represents Niagara above the Horse Shoe Falls. 
If you have not seen the original painting, you have 
probably seen the fine chromo copy made from it. It 
is an admirable representation of one of the world’s 
most remarkable scenes. The green, rushing, foam- 
ing water, pouring with resistless sweep into the 
abyss below, and spanned by the delicate tints of a 
rainbow, are rendered with matchless beauty and 
power. 

Mr. Church has also shown great enterprise in 
going after subjects to paint, and has on the one hand 
sought the icebergs of the north, and on the other the 
tropical scenery of the south, for subjects for his 
brush, and has also visited the antiquities of Egypt 
and Greece. “‘ Sunlight on the Icebergs,” “‘ Cotopaxi” 
and “The Parthenon” are the titles of three of Mr. 
Church’s most noted paintings, which, by the titles 
alone, indicate how wide has been the range of land- 
scape he has attempted. The scene of one is off the 
bleak lone coast of Labrador ; the other, among the 
heats and volcanic splendors of South 
America ; the third, among the classic lands of the 
Mediterranean. Widely as he has roamed, diverse as 
the subjects he has taken have been, he has painted 
them all with equal beauty and artistic success. 

Soon after this artist had achieved such a position 
as to be elected an Academician at the early age of 
twenty-three, our explorers began to reveal to us 
some of the magnificent scenery of which we became 
possessed by our victories in the Mexican War. 
Already, by the purchase of Louisiana with the vast 
territories of the great West, from the French, we had 
acquired a right to the Rocky Mountains, with all the 
varied scenery which leads to them, and an inexhaust- 
ible supply of. peaks, gorges, pinnacles, river cafions, 
gulches and big trees destined to be visited and ad- 
mired for ages to come. 

But the thrilling narratives of explorers like Fre- 
mont, Bonneville, or Lewis and Clark, were not enough 
to give our people a clear idea of the grandeur of 
those western wilds where a few Indians. roved, and 
the buffalo, the coyote, and the grisly bear struggled 
with them for the mastery of a vast region that proba- 
bly since the creation of the world had been compara- 
tively uninhabited and alone. 

There, for ages untold, the sublime peaks of Shasta 
and Mount Hood had lifted their pinnacles of ice 
against the stars, unseen and unapproached by the 
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white man, and the tremendous precipices and se- 
cluded valleys of the Yosemité had been untrodden 
by the pioneers of civilization. 

But at last the time came when the solitude of 
those regions was invaded and artists, sometimes at 
the risk of their lives, visited and explored them, and 
bringing away studies of the sublime scenes they 
had discovered, made paintings which gave pleasure 
and instruction to thousands. 

One of the first to reveal our western scenery to us 
was Albert Bierstadt, who has made several trips to 
the West, and is well known for his fine paintings 
called the “‘ Rocky Mountains,” “ Mt. Rosalie,” ‘* The 
Yosemité,” and ‘Mt. Corcoran,” besides a number 
of smaller works, all of which have attracted much 
attention, although uneqnal in the quality of their 
art. 

Thomas Moran is still another enterprising painter 
who has dared to explore some of the wildest and 
most appalling scenes on the face of the globe; and 
you have heard of the Colorado River, which, after 
winding many hundred miles southward, empties into 
the Gulf of California. 

Nowhere is there scenery ,more strange, wild, 
terrible and lonely, and yet beautiful, with ‘richly 
varied colors, then along the course of this wonder- 
ful river. The gorge, at the bottom of which is the 
bed of the river, is like a thin seam in the vast plains, 
opened as it probably was by some mighty convul- 
sion, Sometimes the walls of rock arise on either 
six thousand and seven thousand feet, and 
from below the sky is scarcely seen a thin blue line. 

The Grand Cafion, or gorge of the Yellow Stone, 
extends for over two hundred and fifty miles, twice 
the length of the State of Massachusetts. The 
mighty cliffs are of volcanic origin, and colored with 
the vivid hues which rocks retain when acted upon 
by subterranean fires, and when the green and 
yellow of sulphur are blended with the strata. At 
the same time they have been hewn by nature into 
the most grotesque forms, and in one spot, they resem- 
ble an old castle, in another a fragment of a church, 
or an obelisk, or some wild animal. 

It is a scene in the Grand Cafion that Mr. Moran 
painted with such success, that every one was im- 
pressed with the extraordinary character of the scenery 
of the wildland. The painting was purchased by Con- 
gress for $10,000, and is now in the Capitol at Wash- 
Mr. Moran has: painted numerous other 
scenes of the great West, with satisfactory ability. 


hand 
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including the “Chasm of the Colorado,” and the 
‘“* Mountain of the Holy Cross.” He is also successful 
in landscape compositions drawn from his imagina- 
tion. 

Mr. Whittredge and Mr. Keith, are also among 
the painters who have done much to make us ac- 
quainted with the scenery and the life of the 
plains and mountains of the West. 

But to no one are we more indebted for grand and 
correct paintings of this 
description than to 
Thomas Hill. He was 
born in Birmingham, 
England, in 1829, and 
was brought by his 
parents to America, 
while yet in his boy- 
hood. He _ lived for 
awhile at Taunton, 
Massachusetts, where 
he began his appren- 
ticeship in art by paint- 
ing coaches before he 
was sixteen years old. 

In 1844 he went to 
Boston to seek his for- 
tune, and for awhile 
engaged in decorative 
painting in houses of 
that city, and after- 
wards in Philadelphia, 
in which he seems to 
have been reasonably 
successful. But it was 
not until the year 1854 
that Mr. Hill fairly en- 
tered into the pursuit 
of art as a professional 
painter. 

In that year he took his first earnest art lessons in 
the life school of the Academy of Fine Arts of Phil- 
adelphia, and a little later went to Europe and en- 
rolled himself as a pupil in the studio of Paul 
Meyerheim at Paris, although it may be fairly granted 
that few of our distinguished artists have had less 
instruction in art than Mr. Hill. 

While in France he painted some very effective, 
strongly executed woodland scenes among the grand 
old oaks of the Forest of Fontainbleau, which the 
French Government carefully preserves from the 


woodman’s axe, expressly for the pleasure and profit 
of artists. Some of the forest scenes by Mr. Hill 
are among the most brilliant works of this sort in 
American art; his success in the painting of trees 
is evident in the treatment of the foregrounds of 
his larger works. 


In 1861 Mr. Hill settled in San Francisco. Some 


years later he returned to New England and resided 
and painted in Boston. 


But the severity of the cli- 
mate obliged him to 
move once more, and 
he again sought the 
Pacific slope of the 
continent, with its mild 
and even climate. 
Since 1871 he has 
been a resident of San 
Francisco, where he 
has done much by his 
influence and example 
to aid the progress of 
art in a newly settled 
part of the land. 

It was during his 
second residence in 
New England that Mr. 
Hill painted the very 
vivid and thrilling pic- 
ture called the ‘ White 
Mountain Notch.” 
You may remember 
that many years ago 
there lived in the 
Notch a family of the 
name of Wiley. One 
night an avalanche of 
rocks ‘and trees thun- 
dered down from the 
mountain’s brow into 
the gorge. The family were awakened by the terri- 
ble and unwonted sound, and rushed forth from the 
house in frantic alarm. And then they encountered 
their fate, for they were at once overwhelmed by a 
torrent of rushing stones. If they had remained in 
the house they would have been safe, for the build- 
ing was unharmed. 

Mr. Hill has laid the scene of this large and 
powerful painting there. The top of the mountain is 
enveloped in a dense canopy of dun, lowering clouds, 
and a shadow like the threat of doom broods over 
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the fated valley. It is long years ago since I saw 
that painting, but the impression it left upon me I 
am sure could only have been made by a work of 


real power, inspired by genuine imagination. 


$ TROUT FISHING. (Len drawing by Miss FE. 


Who has not heard of the big trees and tremen- 
dous cliffs and valleys of California? Everything there 
is on a large scale. Bordering on the vast Pacific, 
the scenery of the continent seems there ‘to have 


But Mr. Hill’s reputation, notwithstanding his suc- 
cess in decorative art and the painting of wood inte- 
riors, rests chiefly on the magnificent pictures he has 
executed of the sublime scenery of California. 


Oakford, from painting by Thomas Fiill.) 


entered into harmony with the vast spaces of the 
ocean, and one gazes alike on land and sea with lofty 
emotions. 

But of all the mighty scenes which have given 
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such fame to California none is more grand or cele- 
brated than the Valley of the Yosemité. This is the 
name formerly given to it by the Indians, and means 
Grisly Bear. The Yosemité is about one hundred 
and fifty miles east of San Francisco, in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 
one mile wide, although narrower in some parts. 
Through the bottom of the gorge winds the river 
Merced. 

The color of the rocks is a light grey, seamed here 
and there with veins of darker tint. When lit by 
the sun the cliffs shine white as snow. There are 
two cataracts of extraordinary height in the valley. 
The Bridal Veil Fall plunges nine hundred feet in 
two leaps, and reaches the foot of the cliff a silvery 
mist. The fall of the Yosemite River is two thous- 
and six hundred feet, probably the highest in the 
world. 

It is from the tremendous height of these water- 
falls that you can form some idea of the grand- 
eur of this wonderful valley; but one is_ still 
more impressed and overcome by the awful sublimity 
of these precipices which enclose the valley with a 
Titanic wall when he gazes at the vertical side of 


It is about six miles long and ~ 


El Capitan, a cliff three thousand three hundred feet 
high, while the Sentinel Dome is a rock over four 
thousand f@et high. When you think that few church 
spires in America are over one hundred and fifty feet 
high you may imagine how wonderful must be the 
scenery of the Yosemite Valley- 

Well, it was such landscapes as these that Mr. Hill 
undertook to paint when he went to California to 
live, and to those who had not yet seen the Yosemité 
these paintings were like a revelation. Little had we 
dreamed what astonishing spectacles were stored 
away for us in the recesses of those mighty barriers 
which divide the continent—the vast sierras of the 
Pacific slope. 

Mr. Hill has executed two large paintings of this 
Valley, one of which is called after it, “ The Valley of 
the Yosemite,” and the other, of which an engraving 
is given here, is entitled, “‘ —The Grand Cafion of the 
Sierras.” Both of these paintings are works of 
much artistic power. Not only do they give a correct 
representation of the spirit of this noble scene, but 
they also possess excellent qualities as paintings, and 
as such hold a high place in the landscape art of our 
country. 
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EDWIN LORD: WEEKS. 


F Mr. Weeks had not chosen to be an artist by 
| profession he would have been an admirable ex- 
plorer. Enthusiastic in temperament, he craves 
adventure with a zest equal to that with which he 
paints a picture, and it is to this that we owe some 
of the admirable subjects he has selected for his 
brush. 

Mr. Weeks was born in Boston in 1849. Ata 
very early age he showed a turn for art, and while 
still quite a lad painted some ambitious historic 
scenes, in which we see evidences of his passion for 
color. When he was scarcely twenty, he took a trip 
to Florida, which gave him the opportunity of prov- 
ing his leaning for art and adventure alike. 


Cruising about the palm-tufted Keys in the small 
fleet schooners of the wreckers, he found lots of fun 
and at the same time revelled in painting the yellow 
sands of that semi-tropical peninsula lined with palms, 
and haunted by blue cranes and pelicans. Although 
these early paintings were crude as works of art, 
they contained some excellent bits of color and 
fine effects of light. 

The following year Mr. Weeks sailed for Surinam, 
and among the somewhat unhealthy but magnificent 
forests of South America found abundant material 
to whet his appetite for brilliant effects. On_ his re- 
turn to Boston he devoted some time to painting 
pleasing woodland scenes about his home in New- 
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tonville, and then started forth for along journey to 
the far East, stopping first at Paris to gain some 
much needed instruction in his art. - 

This trip proved a turning point in the career of 
this artist, for it discovered to him the field in which 
his genius could find its most natural expression. 
He was accompanied as far as Syria by A. P. Close, 
a young Boston artist of great ability both in figure 
and landscape art, who now visited the East with 
great earnestness and enthusiasm. The writer well 
remembers when this trip was talked over in his 
studio, and the two friends urged him to accom- 
pany them on their art pilgrimage. But having 
other plans, he was reluctantly obliged to go in an- 
other direction. 

After taking some admirable studies of oriental 
scenery, Mr. Close was suddenly struck down with 
fever at Beirut, and died there after a short illness. 
His death was a great loss to the future of American 
art. 3 

From Syria Mr. Weeks travelled through Egypt, 
and while enjoying life with immense satisfaction 
wherever he went, and observing the customs of the 
people with eyes ever on the alert, found time to 
seize many oriental effects which he has since fin- 
ished in oil and water colors. 

The following winter Mr. Weeks spent in Paris, 
studying hard in the studios of the well-known paint- 
ers, Gerome and Bonnat, and occasionally exhibiting 
pictures which attracted favorable attention. A year 
was then passed at home, where he had a little studio 
whose windows were fitted up to resemble the case- 
ments of oriental houses, while around the walls 
were clustered the costumes and ornaments he had 
collected in the far East. Beneath the windows 
stretched a divan strewn with embroidered stuffs 
from Grand Cairo. There were few spots in the 
vicinity of Boston where one could spend a pleas- 
anter hour than in that little studio at Newtonville, 
chatting with the enthusiastic young artist. 

There he painted some charming scenes, not only 
of oriental subjects, but also bits of the quiet Charles 
river Close at hand. 

It should be added that during the trip from which 
he had just returned Mr. Weeks had taken a_ tour 
through Spain, across the straits of Gibraltar, and 
passed several months in that little visited and re- 
markably picturesque city of Tangiers in the king- 
dom of Morocco, which lies on the north-west cor- 
ner of Africa. One of the best pictures he painted 


up to this time was entitled “They toil not, neither 
do they spin,” representing a characteristic group of 
beggars an@ dogs sleeping in the streets of Tangiers. 

And now, restless and burning with enthusiasm for 
the romantic scenes of the East, Mr. Weeks started 


‘once more to explore the strange, mysterious, little- 


known cities and mountains of the Moor; he was 
accompanied this time by his bride. 

The Moors are Mohammedans ; many of them are 
descended from the Moors who were expelled from 
Spain in the fifteenth century. At the present day 
there are none of that sect who are so fanatical as 
the Moors. ‘They hate all Christians, and especially 
all Spaniards. It is with the greatest difficulty that 
they allow foreigners to enter the kingdom. A few 
live at Tangiers, but it is only at great risk of life 
that they can go anywhere else in Morocco. The 
ports of Sallee and Mogador were great resorts for 
corsairs a few years ago, who swept the seas, and 
many Christian sailors were carried into perpetual 
slavery by these terrible rovers. You may remem- 
ber that Robinson Crusoe has much to say of them 
in the early part of his adventures. 

How cruel and fanatical the Moors are to this day, 
is shown by the following incident which happened 
when Mr. Weeks was in Morocco the first time. 

The Spaniards hold the port of Ceuta, on the 
coast of Morocco, The Moorish governor of a neigh- 
boring town was about to celebrate the marriage 
festival of his daughter, and invited the Governor of 
Ceuta to be present. Accepting the invitation, the 
Spaniards started to attend the festival, but know- 
ing the treacherous and fanatical character of the 
Moors, the Spanish governor requested an escort of 
Moors, and also took with him, by permission, a 
corps of his own soldiers. After travelling all day, 
he halted at night with his own troops, and the es- 
cort of Moors which his host had furnished him. 
No sooner, however, had he ordered a halt, than his 
camp was surrounded by a host of Moors who had 
collected in alarm from the mountains, and lit up the 
country around the Spaniards with their watch fires. 
It was a sight to fill the Christians with apprehen- 
tion, but they reposed confidence in the guard of 
Moorish soldiers that were picketed around them. 

But when the morning broke what a spectacle 
almost paralyzed them with horror! During the night 
the mountainers had silently decended and seized 
the Moorish escort, and although they were their 
own country-men, had beheaded every one of them, 
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and planted their heads on spears around the camp 
of the Spaniards. This was enough. The Spanish 
governor saw too plainly for his comfort what was 
the fate that awaited him and his comrades if they 
ventured to continue on their way to the wedding. 
It was more likely instead of a wedding, that there 
would be a funeral, and he concluded to return to 
Ceuta without further parley or delay. 

This incident will give you some idea of the char- 
acter of the people among whom Mr. Weeks and 
his wife were to spend 
some of the first years 
of their married life. 
It should be added 
that he was accom- 
panied during his Mo- 
rocco adventures by 
Mr. Gavin, a well- 
known Scotch painter. 
Soon after returning 
to Morocco, this ar- 
tistic party ventured to 
leave the coast and go 
up to Tetuan, where 
they took a house. 

After a novel and 
picturesque experience 
in this city, and a num- 
ber of romantic camp- 
ing adventures among 
the little known, but 
famous Atlas moun- 
tains, Mr. Weeks de- 
cided to take a very 
perilous trip to some 
of the cities along the 
coast of Morocco, in 
some of which no for- 
eign lady had ever been seen. 


Accordingly, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Weeks and Mr. Gavin, he took a 
steamer for’ Rabat and Sallee, as the character of 


the country made it impossible to go by land. 
These cities lie on each side of the mouth of 
a river, across which is a most formidable bar. 
They succeeded, however, in making the Janding 
in safety, and entered on what Mr. Weeks calls 
“the most notable campaign in a hostile country 
that I have indulged in as yet, and we got out of it 
by the skin of our teeth, as it were.” To quote 
again from him: ‘“ When we first landed on the quay 


at Rabat, with our great pile of luggage, Mrs. Weeks 
and Mr. Gavin were obliged to wait there while I 
went to find Sig. Bonilla, the Spanish Vice-Consul, 
to pass the baggage. In the meantime they were 
surrounded by compact rings of people, all the 
idlers of the town, and some well-to-do merchants 
and officials, elegant dignified old men with long 
white beards and spotless raiment. 
“ All these people seemed to wear an expression I 
had never noticed before, of grave and well-bred as- 
tonishment; not a 
smile, nor a word, but 
a fixed, strong 
with something sinis- 
ter about it. Evident- 
ly they were not 


gaze 


p heassed, ‘to <seerus: 
Upon entering Sallee, 
which is the Mecca of 
the Moors, although 
we had a soldier to pre- 
cede us, we were actu- 
ally pursued by a mob, 
who finally gave us a 
shower of stones.’ 

“It was amusing to 
walk through the nar- 
row bazaars there ; the 


Zp shoemakers dropped 

Leg EG ‘ 

y Go cE their lasts and stared 
at Mrs. Weeks with 


open mouthed aston. 
ishment ; and no won- 
der, for she was actual- 
ly the first European 
lady who had ever en- 
tered the city. They 
told us it would be im- 
possible to paint in Sallee on account of the fanati- 
cism of the inhabitants—only recently have Christians 
been allowed even to enter the gates. I always had 
a cavalry soldier with me, however, and after the ex- 
citement of the first frenzy, I found no difficulty in 
getting studies. 

“We were there during the height of the famine, 
and saw such misery as would be almost inconceiva- 
ble to one who had not witnessed it. When we 
could get no more provisions by sea after the winter 
weather had set in, we knew how it was ourselves. 
The pestilence which followed in Fez and Mequinez 
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did not appear in Saliee and Rabat, so we felt com- 
paratively safe. 

“In February we thought we would go to Paris and 
send some pictures to the Salon and the Academy. 
We packed our traps and had them taken down to the 
wharf. ‘The steamer came, but could not stop as 
usual. After this two steamers lay off the shore 
beyond the raging desert of white surf waiting to 
land provisions for the beleagured town, and then 
went away and returned again, but could not effect a 


landing owing to the surf. In the meantime we de- 


- time. 


cided to get camels and go down to Casa Blanca, 
two days distant, which had a better roadstead. 

“But on the day that we were about to start, I was 
taken down with fever. The following month was 
an utter blank, as I was at the point of death fora 
There was no doctor there, and we had only a 
few remedies borrowed from the English Vice-Con- 
sul, 

Scarcely had Mr. Weeks reached the crisis of the 
fever, when Mrs. Weeks was also attacked by it, and 
was herself brought to death’s door. During all this 


OLD GATEWAY IN SALLEE, 


time Mr. Gavin devoted himself with untiring fidelity 
to nursing the invalids, although very far from well 
himself. ‘Their two Moorish servants were of very 
little use. 

When they were finally able to crawl out, re- 
duced almost to skeletons from the terrible sickness 
which they had endured, the whole party was nearly 
drowned crossing the river from Sallee to Rabat at 
night during a freshet. After another interval of 
waiting, attended by several other hair-breadth ad- 


(Zrom painting by E. L. Weeks.) 


ventures, the travellers finally succeeded in escaping 
in a dirty English brig, which took them to Tangier ; 
but they came very near being swamped and losing 
their lives when landing there in a storm. 

But Mr. Weeks was well rewarded for the perils 
which he had undergone. He had seen antiquities 
of Carthaginian and Roman origin which no for- 
eigner had ever beheld before, He had gazed with 
enthusiasm and astonishment upon’ specimens of 
Saracenic architecture equalling the far-famed halls 
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of the Alhambra, and hitherto as little known out of 
Morocco as if they were in the moon, and he had 
brought away with him studies gained at the risk of 
his life, of which the results have since appeared in 
noble paintings displayed in the leading exhibitions 
of London and Paris. 

As I have already suggested, the art qualities in 
which Mr. Weeks excels, are light and color. He 
has a passion for brilliant effects, but renders them 
so skilfully that his pictures do not seem either crude 
or sensational. He has less feeling for form, but by 
careful, industrious effort and study, he is overcoming 
his feebleness in this respect. His style is broad, 
and his method of laying on color massive. He is 
in such direct sympathy with the oriental subjects he 


loves, that one would not imagine on looking at his 
pictures, that they were painted by one who was born 
and brought up under the cold skies, and amid the 
rigid social customs of New England. Some of his 
best paintings are “A Prayer in the Desert,’ “A 
Blacksmith’s Shop in Tangiers,” and “An Arab Story 
Valleny 

As you will judge from the previous pages, most of 
Mr. Weeks’ work for several years past has been 
out of doors, living as he has in a warm climate and 
painting directly from nature; therefore the accom- 
panying sketch of his studio, made by the very clever 
pencil of his friend and companion, Mr. Gavin, rep- 
resents him at work under the open sky, surrounded 
by no nearer walls than the broad expanses of nature. 
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STUDIO OF J. W. CHAMPNEY, DEERFIELD, MASS. 


Jd Aa Ee. VV ML LS CCEA VEN os eee 


HIS artist was born in Boston in 1843. He 

has had an unusually varied career for an 

artist, having seen much of hfe and studied under so 

many various influences that there are very few paint- 

ers in America who know so much on the question 

of art, and take such a fair view of the various theo- 
ries and schools now in vogue. 

After the usual amount of schooling young Champ- 
ney took up wood engraving at sixteen and followed 
that art until the breaking out of our late civil war, 
when he entered the army and as a member of the 
Forty-fifth Massachusetts volunteers served for nine 
months, chiefly on garrison duty at some of the posts 
™m South Carolina. 


His health having been somewhat affected by the 
malaria to which he was exposed, Mr. Champney, on 
his return home, made a trip to Nova Scotia, and then 
taught drawing for two years in the school of Dr. 
Dio Lewis at Lexington. 

In 1866 he decided to make art his life profession, 
and finding no opportunities for study in this country 
which seemed to meet with his wants, Mr. Champney 
sailed for Europe, and settled down to a course of art 
studies at Paris. 

Although copying much from paintings in the fa- 
mous art galleries of the Louvre, his most effective 
lessons were taken at that time under the in- 
struction of Edouard Freére, the well-known painter 
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of genre, especially of scenes relating to child-life. 

Mr. Frére, who is now quite an old man, lived at 
that time, as he does now, at the little village of 
Ecouen, a few miles out of Paris, a place much re- 
sorted to by artists, who, while living there less ex- 
pensively than at the capital, are near enough to it 
to see its works of art, while they have around 
them ‘some of the most charming bits of rural scenery 
and:peasant life to be found in France. 

Although having the greatest respect and admira- 
tion for Mr, Frere and his art, Mr. Champney, after 
studying with him for some time, felt that it was 
unwise to remain wholly under the influence of one 
style of ‘art, however good, and therefore proceeded 
to Antwerp, and studied one year at the celebrated 
academy of that city, where the noted Van Lerius 


was one of his professors. He made such progress 
there that it was with regret his instructors saw him 
return to Paris in 1869, where he spent another year, 
and painted the first picture which he signed by the 
well known name of ‘‘Champ,” an abbreviation of 
his surname which he adopted to distinguish him from 
two other Boston artists of the same name. Mr. 
Champney has, however, recently decided to put his 
full name to all the pictures he shall paint in the 
future. 

From Paris he went to Rome, and studied for 
awhile under the inspiration of the peerless art 
treasures gathered in the eternal city, and returned from 
there to Boston in 1870. In 1871 Mr. Champney once 
more crossed the Atlantic and found himself suddenly 
plunged into the very midst of the terrible struggle 
called the War of the Commune, which convulsed 
Paris at the close of the Franco-German war, and 
deluged it with blood. 

Luckily escaping from the horrors to which he was 
exposed amid some of the most extraordinary scenes 
of the nineteenth century, Mr. Champney made a 
tour through Germany, constantly studying and using 
his brush ; he ‘is one of the most industrious of artists, 
ever with pencil in hand ready to seize any passing 
scene or effect that may occur to him. During this 
trip he had the opportunity to see the famous passion 
play of Ober Ammergau, in Bavaria. Once in five 
years the peasants act with great solemnity and im- 
pressiveness the crucifixion of the Saviour. Large 
multitudes assemble from the neighboring country to 
witness the play. 

Mr. Champney afterwards wrote a lecture on the 
subject, vividly describing one of the most extraor- 


dinary spectacles ever acted by the modern drama. 

Returning once more to Boston and opening astudio 
there, our artist, ever anxious to improve himself, re- 
visited Europe where he painted a number cf success- 
ful pictures. In 1873 he accompanied Mr. Edward 
King on a trip through the Southern States, fur- 
nishing an admirable series of illustrations for a num- 
ber of articles published in “Scrédners’ Monthly” under 
the title of the “Great South.” During this expedi- 
tion he travelled over twenty thousand miles and 
made some five hundred sketches. The publishers 
were so well pleased with the artist’s work that they 
presented him with a handsome gold watch as atesti- 
monial. It was soon after this he married a lady well 
known for numerous charming stories.and books for 
young people. 

Accompanied by his bride, “‘ Champ ” sailed again 
for Europe. It was during this trip that. he exhibited 
with success a painting at the great annual exhibition 
of Paris, called the Salon, where much care is taken 
in the selection of the works to be exhibited. 

During this excursion Mr. Champney enjoyed 
an episode which he regards as one of the most inter- 
esting he has experienced in the somewhat varied 
travels he has taken. In company with the noted 
war correspondent McGahan, he crossed the Spanish 
frontier, and visited the camp of Don. Carlos, who 
was fighting to obtain the crown of Spain. 

Mr. Champney found the claimant very affable, and 
was invited to breakfast with him in the field. 
Skirmishing was going on in the distance ; the balls 
occasionally whizzed around them, as they sat on 
the grass taking a meal rather more frugal than is 
usually set before kings ; the servants had lost some 
of the most necessary articles, and Mr. Champney, 
being provided, Yankee like, with pocket knives, was 
able to supply the king and his aids with three. 

A little later in the day “Champ” was directly 
under fire, but luckily escaped being hit, otherwise I 
might not now be writing this narrative. After three 
pleasant and adventurous weeks campaigning with 
the Carlists, he recrossed the frontier. 

But on the way he stopped at the ancient, pictur- 
esque convent which is situated in the famous gorge 
of Roncesvalles in the Pyrenees where the great 
Roland was defeated by the Moors, in the eighth 
century, one of the most famous events of the Dark 
Ages. The bones of Roland and his chivalry are said 
to be buried to this day in the vaults of the convent 
chapel; but you need not believe it unless you 
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choose; it sounds like a legend. Some of Mr. 
Champney’s best sketches were taken at this most 
interesting spot. 

When Mr. Champney returned to America in 1875, 
it was with a commission to draw illustrations of 
American life for the leading illustrated paper of. 
France. As a result he contributed a number of 
able and spirited representations of American char- 
acter and scenery. 

In 1877 he was offered 
the position of Professor 
of Art at Smith College, 
where he has already 
done much to spread the 
growth of true ideas on 
the subject. In 1878 
Mr. Champney once 
more packed his trunk 
and started forth to 
resume his travels. But 
this time, instead of 
going to Europe he 
sailed towards the Equa- 
tor, and explored some 
of the glorious scenery 
of Brazil, especially 
around the mouth of the 
Amazon. The purpose 
of what proved to be 
a most delightful trip, 
was to furnish illustra- 
tions for a series of pa- 
pers which appeared in 
“ Scribner's Monthly,” 
written by Mr. Herbert Smith. 

On his return from South 
America Mr. Champney took 
charge of the Society of Decor- 
ative Art in Hartford. His 
headquarters are in New York, 
and his studio in that city is in the studio building 
on the corner of Twenty-fifth Street and Fourth Ave- 
nue ; but he has another studio which he built near 
his home at Deerfield, of which an engraving is given 
here. This is the studio he prefers and, as you can 
see, it is very pleasantly and variously furnished with 
curiosities he has collected in his travels, or objects 
useful to a painter of figures, such as plaster casts or 
a skeleton which serves to give him an idea of the 
proportions of the human form. It is suggestive of 


his tropical wanderings that he should also have in 
his studio the hammock that he carried with him and 
slept in, amd equally appropriate that the costume of 
an Indian warrior should form part of the decora- 
tions of this picturesque apartment, for Deerfield is 
noted for an onslaught and massacre made by the 
Indians in the colonial times. 

In looking at the results of the art life of a 
painter who is in his 
prime, and has _ yet 
before him, we hope, 
many years of successful 
and improving effort in 
art, we find that thus 
far three points espec- 
ially claim our attention. 
Mr. Champney, although 
painting landscape with 
very pleasing effect, is 
particularly a genre 
As such, he 
has executed some very 
charming scenes from 
everyday life, choosing 
quiet, simple subjects. 
Aged folk, whose wrin- 
kled brows are frosted 
with the snows of life’s 
winter, he represents 
with character, humor, 
and pathos. 

But Mr. Champney is 
perhaps most favorably 
known for the many de- 
lightful compositions he has 
taken from child life. He is 
in sympathy with the innocence 
and beauty of infancy, the clear 
eyes, the chubby hands, 
the round rosy faces of the little 
toddlers just begining to sport with the old family 
cat, or play on the door-step, or making mud pies, 
or trying to saila mimic boat ina brook, much to 
the alarm perhaps of their mother. 

Another point to be noted in Mr, Champney’s art 
is that he has made a mark in the department of illus- 
tration, in which he has shown considerable fancy 
and excellent skill in the drawing and grouping of 
figures. So numerous have been his illustrations ‘or 
magazines and books, that it is difficult to see when 


painter. 
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this indefatigable artist has found time to do so 
much painting besides. ; 

Another feature of his art life is the excellent influ- 
ence he has exerted in. teaching art, as lecturer 
and professor, while it is to be noted that both from 
the nature of his mind and the varied experience he 
has enjoyed, he shows much more liberality in his opin- 
ions about art 


to ask the question than to answer it. Briefly the 
Painters of 
old sometimes had some idea about them but never 


very clearly, at least not distinctly enough to give them 


values are a discovery of modern art. 


a name, 
You know the nearest color to light we have is 
white, if indeed we can callitacolor. In painting 


the sunlight in a 


questions than 
MVOlS t artists, a 
quality so rare 
and noble that 
wherever I see it 
I am filled with 
pleasure. Noth- 
ing is more ab- 
surd or more in- 
jurious to the true 
progress of art 
than illiberality 
or intolerance to- 
wards those from 
whom we differ in 
art whether we 
are artists or sim- 
ply interested in 
the subject. 

Mr. Champney 
is constantly im- 
proving in his 
study of the hu- 
man figure and 


enlarging in his 
choice of sub- 
jects. But prob- 
ably the trait 
for which Mr. 
Champney’s 
paintings are 


picture, we use 


white warmed 
with the least bit 
of yellow. Very 
well; now place 
the purest white 
paint you can get 
by the side of 
sunlight and it 


will look grey, so 
inferior is it to 
that in light giv- 
ing qualities. But 
hitherto, every- 
thing in a paint- 
ing has had to be 
On . 4. 
scale in harmony 
with white paint. 
And thus when a 
strong effect has 
been desired, the 
painter has made 
objects 
much darker than 


rendered 


dark 


in nature, or em- 
ployed the trick 
of placing dark 
against light ob- 
jects, in order to 


gain the effect by 


COntr ast abut 


most remarkable 
is the strong de- 
liberate attempt 
he has made to represent in them what artists call 
the values. It was when associated at Ecouen with 
the well-known Italian painter Chialiva that Mr. 
Champney saw the importance of the values, and 
since then he has been sometimes very successful in 
rendering a subject to which he has given much care- 
ful study. - 

You may ask, “ What are the values?” It is easier 


PAINTING OF CHILD-LIFE BY J. W. CHAMPNEY. 


within the last 
few years some 
artusts, especially in France, have reasoned that this 
exaggeration of the darks was not true to nature, and 
have made the effort to represent things exactly as 
they stand related to each other innature. To dothis 
they have chosen quiet effects, and avoided the more 
brilliant contrasts of light and shade seen at sun- 
rise or sunset, aiming to give every object the exact 
force or value it has in nature; hence the word values. 


FAC-SIMILE OF AN ETCHING BY MR. INNESS. 


GEORGE 


ANDSCAPE painting is quite a recent branch of 

art. The ancients loved nature, as we know 
from many passages in the writings of their poets. 
Grand old Homer, who composed the great poem of 
the Iliad, describing the destruction of Troy, was an 
ardent lover and student of the beauties of nature. 
We know this from the adjectives he often used to 


LE DENGET SS, 


describe a place or a particular effect of nature. If 
you have ever read his catalogue of the forces the 
Greeks sent against Troy, either in the original or in 
a translation, you will remember, perhaps, how with 
one or two words sometimes he brings a whole pic- 
ture of some lovely spot before the imagination. 
And yet, in all the poetry of Homer, you will find 
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only one long description of natural scenery, 

But even in such ‘poets as Theocritus or Virgil, 
who gave much more attention to nature and com- 
posed pastoral poems, we find no full descriptions 
of nature. And so it was, too, with the painters of 
antiquity. Human life is what they gave their atten- 
tion to almost entirely. 
would be painted in the background, but in such a 
way as to show that the artist was thinking far more 
of the figures than 
of the landscape of 
his picture. 

When the Renais- 
arrived, 


Sometimes a hill or a tree 


sance art 
as the revival of art 
at the time of Raph- 
ael, and Titian, and 
Michael Angelo is 
called, it was again 
the figure that paint- 
ers cared to treat 
im thei ry pictures. 
But here and there 
an artist appeared 
who showed that 
landscape painting 
was to receive more 
attention than ever 
before. Such an 
artist was Salvator 
Rosa, a man loving 
adventure and the 
wild life and as- 
pects of rugged, pic- 
turesque mountains. 
He lived among the 
brigands_ of Italy, 
and the figures he 
put into his land- 
scapes represent 
robbers or hunting-parties, But his study of scenery, 
as we might expect from one who was a beginner in 
a new branch of art, was often incorrect, and we 
who are accustomed to more truth to nature in 
landscape painting cannot be wholly pleased with the 
pictures of Salvator Rosa. 

Then came Poussin and Claude Lorraine, of 
France, who contributed to make landscape painting a 
distinct and acknowledged branch of art. The latter 
was artificial in many of his representations of nature, 


but in the painting of sunlight, and the glow of sunset 
or sunrise over a landscape, he has never been sur- 
passed. 

About the same time some excellent landscape 
painters appeared in Holland, like Cuvp, Ruysdael 
and Van de Velde, who painted scenery as never 
before since the Creator made this beautiful world. 
Rocks, woods and waterfalls, low plains crossed by 
canals and skirted with willows, and calm coast scenes 
with fishing-boats» 
were painted by 
these Dutch artists, 
with a truth that 
very few have been 
able to equal or sur- 
pass since their 
time. 

People of refined 
tastes were taught 
by these founders of 
landscape painting 
that the human form 
is not the only thing 
worth observing or 
painting, but that 
scenes of nature in 
which we live are 
full of varied beau- 
ty, and claim our 
reverent love and 


* 


admiration. 

They also learned, 
in some degree, what 
a vast number of 
truths God tells us 
in this great book 
of nature, and what 
inexhaustable 
ety there is in the 
beauty that sur- 
roundsus. There is the grandeur of waves and cata- 
racts, the colors and forms of trees, each with a charac- 
ter of its own, the wonderous mystical charm of clouds, 
rolling up in vast, rosy masses or softly stealing in 
feathery flocks across the blue sky, or scowling in 
darkness over the landscape; and there, too, we 
find the splendor of sunrise and the glory of the 
sun setting in a pomp of purple and gold, and 
leaving behind it a delicately tinted sky, in which 
the evening star and the crescent moon gleam 


vari- 
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with a pure, silvery light. Was it not a great thing 
when the landscape painters first taught the world to 
see and enjoy and be grateful for the manifold loveli- 
ness of nature? 

And thus art became enriched by the addition of 
landscape painting, —in this century it has become 
one of the most important features of modern art. 
The greatest painters of England and France and 
Germany have alike endeavored to excel in land- 
scape. In England such men as old Chrome of Nor- 
wich and David Cox, Copley, Fielding and Consta- 
ble have shown what beauty there is in gray mists, 


cloudy skies and russet moorlands, In France 
painters like Jules Dupré, Lambinét, Daubigny, 
Rousseau and Cordét have given us a new insight into 
the mystery and beauty of the more quiet loveliness 
of nature. 

And in Germany Adolphe Lier, and Andreas 
Achenbach, and Bocklin have taken us by the hand 
and led us into meadow-lands, or forests, or by the 
roar of the surf tumbling on sandy shores, and taught 
us lessons which elevate the soul. 

But there has never been a greater landscape 
painter than J. M. W. Turner, an English painter, who 
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died about thirty years ago at the age of eighty, 
leaving behind hima fortune of half a million of 
dollars, and a collection of landscape paintings 
such as no artist since Salvator Rosa has sur- 
passed. 

Those of you who have seen the famous painting 
called the ‘Slave Ship,” in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, have only a faint idea of the genius 
of Turner. It has become famous because Mr. Rus- 
kin, the art critic, wrote very strongly in its praise. 
But I think the critic in this case greatly exagger- 
ated the merits of the painting. One who is accus- 


tomed to study pictures, and is familiar with the style 
of Turner, can see in it certain touches which are 
really great, but the picture as a whole is incomplete, 
represents impossible facts in parts, and was the 
work of Turner’s later style. Besides, it was painted 
with both oil and water-colors, without any attempt to 
avoid mixing pigments which might injure each other. 
There are colors, you know, made of minerals, like 
cadmium yellow, which turn black unless used with 
great care. Thus, you see, it is hardly fair to judge 
of a master like Turner by one picture, and that one 
very far from being his best. 
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Turner was a great poet as well as painter. That 
is, he not only knew how to-day on colors, but he 
was inspired by noble emotions when he saw a sun- 
set or astorm ; and so, when we look at his best 
works, we not only admire the art but we feel our im- 
agination aroused, and our hearts are moved as by 
the strains of a sublime oratorio. 

But Turner also a wonderful colorist. 
Whether dealing with cool grays or masses of scar- 
let and blue, with the rushing scud of a storm at sea, 
or the tender fleeces of the upper heavens on a calm 
evening he stands unrivalled among the colorists of 
modern times. Nor did it matter to him what effect he 
undertook to represent —a river scene, or an Alpine 
gorge, frowning cliffs on a stormy coast, or an Italian 
lake, a procession of gondolas skimming through the 
liquid streets of Venice, a man-of-war gliding to her 
moorings, or a legend from mythology, the gorgeous- 
ness of the setting sun, or the gloom of the hurricane— 
they were all alike portrayed by his wonderful brush 
with a success that has never been surpassed. One 
of Turner’s greatest paintings, of which you have 
probably seen engravings, is called “ The Old Tem- 
eraire.” He was, indeed, a magician, a painter, a 
creator, a mighty man of genius, who in the art of 
England may well be placed by the side of Shake- 
speare among her poets. 

Well, we in America, have a school of 
landscape painting, of which, although we are still a 
young nation, we have reason to be proud. I have 
already told you of a number of American artists 
who have become distinguished in this branch of 
Among.them Mr. Inness, whose name is at 
the head of this article, holds one of the first places. 

George Inness was born at Newburgh, N. Y., in 
1825 ; but when he was an infant his family removed 
to New York, and a few years later his parents made 
their home in Newark, N. J. As a boy he early 
showed a love for art, which his father seems to 
have encouraged, and when thirteen years of age he 
was permitted to have a teacher in drawing. But 
soon after attacks of epilepsy interfered with the 
youth’s art lessons. At the age of sixteen he took up 
engraving, intending to make it his profession, a fact 
which would seem to show that the intense love for 
color he has since exhibited had at that time scarcely 
awaked in his mind. But again ill-health interfered 
until the lad had reached manhood. 

When George was twenty years old he again took 
up the pursuit of art, and after taking a few lessons 


was 


too, 


art. 


in.oil painting in the studio of Gignoux, started out in 
life as a landscape painter. Since then his life has 
been chiefly spent studying nature at Eagleswood, 
near Perth Amboy, N. J., and at Medfield, Mass. 
He has also made several visits to Europe, and 
profited by the study of foreign art and scenery, al- 
though he has taken no lessons in a foreign studio. 
At present, and for some years past, Mr. Inness has 
resided in New York, and his studio is in the pic- 
turesque building of the New York University, where 
so many artists have from time to time taken up 
their quarters. He is a member of the National 
Academy of Design, and has a son who is devoting 
himself successfully to the painting of animals. 

But it is not so much with the details of his life as 
with the art of this great painter that we are chiefly 
interested ; for when we study his works we gain a 
fresh insight into the truth and beauties of nature, 
and new appreciation of what American art has al- 
ready accomplished. 

In the paintings of Mr. Inness we see qualities 
which remind us of the’ genius of Turner, although 
there are some who say that he is in his style an imi- 
tator of the French artist, Rousseau. But he has alto- 
gether: too much originality to imitate any one. 
Those who have seen Mr. Inness at his easel, or have 
conversed with him, know that he is quite too origi- 
nal and independent in his character to copy the style 
of any artist. 

And so when I say that his paintings remind one 
of Turner, I do not mean that they are imitations, 
but simply that he has something of the lively imag- 
ination and the sympathy with all the various aspects 
of nature, and the daring method of using a brush 
which were so marked in the works of Turner. 

Like many great artists Mr. Inness does not al- 
ways paint at his best. Some of his works are much 
better than others, and one who studies them care- 
fully can learn how to see the difference between 
them. His paintings are so full of good and endur- 
ing qualities that it profits one to observe them care- 
fully, which is more than can be said of the composi- 
tions of some painters. 

When Mr. Inness began to paint, his style was 
more minute than it is now ; that is, he tried to give 
many of the details of what he saw. But gradually 
he discovered how much there is in nature to be 
said, and how little of it can be given by art without 
distracting the eye from the general effect, which is 
the first thing to be taught in every work of art. He 
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learned thus to seek after breadth, which, as I have 
told you before, is to give the main points in a scene, 
and leave out those which are of little importance or 
which disturb the harmony of the painting. In some 
of his later works, perhaps, Mr. Inness has been too 
much carried away by a desire not to disturb the 
general effect, and has thus sometimes left his pict- 
ures in a condition which those who like to see 
paintings very carefully finished think rough and 
sketchy. But people of imagination and knowledge 
find much to admire and to learn 
works. 


in mostof_ his 


Mr. Inness excels in painting the scenery of the 
skies. We have no artists who surpass him in this 
respect, and scarce any who equal him. 


ing light and colors of sunset he 


The glow- 
represents su- 
perbly; while the vast dome-like piles of luminous 
clouds, heaving grandly heavenward after a thunder 
shower on a sultry summer’s day, are often seen in 
his pictures, wonderfully rendered. 
Sometimes you have seen clouds resting low down on 
the hills, hiding their tops and throwing dark shad- 


ows over the green slopes and fields. These are often 
painted very effectively by Mr. Inness. Trees, also, he 
represents With a dignity and beauty that make you 
ever after look at the monarchs of the forest with 
increased. respect. 

Among notable works by Mr. Inness are “ Light 
Triumphant,” “A View from the Delectable Moun- 
tains,”.“‘A View near Rome,” and the “ Delaware 
Water Gap.” 
which is drawing a picture upon a greased plate of 
copper. Acid is then poured over it, which eats 
into the metal wherever the point has cut through 
the grease. The picture that is then printed from it 
is something like a pencil drawing, or a pen and 
The 
artist who can etch well can often express his thoughts 
better in this than any other way. The engraving of 
a drawing by Mr. Inness, which heads this arti- 


Recently he has taken up etching, 


ink sketch, partaking of the character of each. 


.cle, is from one of his recent ctchings, and gives 


every stroke very nearly as it appears in the orig- 
inal picture, 
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MR, HARTLEY AT WORK IN HIS STUDIO. 
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HE art of sculpture belongs to what are called 

the plastic arts. The word plastic is from the 

Greek language and applies to art which represents 
objects by moulding them into a solid shape like na- 
ture, instead of drawing or painting them on a flat 


surface. Architecture is a plastic art; the making 
of pottery ware, if an attempt is made to decorate 
it, is also a plastic art. Modelling images of men, 
animals or any other things out of clay, wood, stone 


or any other material is sculpture. 
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In the first beginnings of art, when the mind is rude fore-paws. ‘This vast statue still exists in Egypt. 
The Assyrians were very skilful in carving ani- 


and ignorant, but wishes to express its love of beauty, 


its first attempt at art 
is modelling in clay. 
This is a soft material 
found everywhere, and 
can be moulded witha 
few simple tools. When 
a child makes clay pies 
or mud huts in clay 
he is really attempting 
sculpture. And yet, 
rude as this clay or mud 
appears, when it is 
modelled into graceful 
vases or statuary, and 
painted and hardened 
by baking, how exquis- 
itely beautiful it be- 
comes. 

As men grow more 
skilful, they carve fig- 
ures out of wood, and 
then from stone or mar- 
ble,- or cast them in 
bronze or silver or 
gold. After a time 
their minds so improve 
and their ideas and 
imaginations become 
so lofty that sculptors 
arise who execute 
works in marble or 
bronze which thrill the 
souls of men for all 
ages. 

The Egyptians were 
the first great sculptors 
of whom we know any- 
thing. Some of the 
statues they made as 
pillars to their temples 
were over sixty feet 
high, Among their 
most remarkable works 
they carved a sphinx, 
which is a fabulous an- 
imal like a lion with a 


az 


THE WHIRLWIND. 


(Ly 7 S. Hartley. ) 


mals. Very few sculp- 
tors have ever equalled 
the lions they designed 
at Nineveh. But the 
greatest sculptors the 
world has seen were 
the ancient Greeks. 
Their best schools of 
sculpture were at 
Athens and the island 
of Rhodes. They had 
the finest marble in the 
world for their sculpt- 
ures in the small island 
of Paros and on Mt. 
Pentelicus, delicately 
grained, transparent. 
and without spots and 
flaws. The most cele- 
brated sculptor of 
Greece was Phidias. 
The most remarkable 
works he produced 
were the frieze or band 
of grouped figures 
around the celebrated 
temple called the Par- 
thenon at Athens, and 
a statue of Jupiter 
which, although in a 
sitting posture, was 
nearly sixty feet in 
height. It was made 
of marble, ivory and 
gold. Praxiteles was 
another celebrated mas- 
ter, whose statue of 
Venus is one of the 
most perfect examples 
of beauty in existence. 

The Greeks some- 
times painted their stat- 
ues and fixed sparkling 
gems into the face for 
the eyes. But sculpture 
depends upon form, 


woman’s head. It was hewn out of a rocky hill and or beauty of line, rather than on color, for its effect. 
was so large that it held a small temple between its The Romans executed a large number of sculpt- 
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ures, but they were inferior in this art to the Greeks, 
except in making portrait ‘busts and metal work. 
Some of the Roman drinking goblets of gold and 
silver, surrounded with richly sculptured designs, are 
very elegant. 

The greatest sculptor of the Middle Ages was 
Michael Angelo. He did not have such a feeling 
for beauty as the ancient Greeks, but he threw. great 
power into his vast figures, and although carved in 
solid marble they seem like living giants. 
of Moses is sublime. 

In this century we find an increasing number of 
sculptors, but their works are not of so high a rank as 
the sculptures of the ancients. At the same time 
some of them have been artists of great ability, whose 
creations, if we do not compare them with those of 
the ancients, are sometimes highly impressive and 
beautiful. The difficulty has been with many modern 
sculptors that they have so much admired ancient or 
classic sculpture that they have tried to copy that, in- 
stead of going directly to nature and rendering it as 
it seems to them. 

Thorwaldsen, a Dane, was the greatest sculptor the 
world has seen since Michael Angelo died. He 
lived in Rome. Very likely you have seen photo- 
graphs or engravings of his bas reliefs called “ Night” 
and ‘‘ Morning.” 

A bas relief is a sculptured design that is raised 
only a little above the flat surface upon which it is 
carved. An alto relievo is a design raised half or 
more, and an intaglio is when the figure is depressed 
or hollowed below the surface as in a die. Cameos 
are in relievo, while seals are in intaglio. A sculp- 
ture is said to be in the round when it is carved out 
on all sides and stands alone. You see that there is 
a great deal that is mechanical about the art of 
sculpture, far more than in painting. 

As America is a new country we should not have a 
right to expect great sculptors here at once. And it 
is true that we could boast of no sculptors of import- 
ance until we had already had a number of painters 
of great merit. But soon after the beginning of this 
century sculptors began to appear in America, and 
since then have become quite numerous, and several 
of them have executed some beautiful works and be- 
come famous in Europe as well as here. 

Among our most celebrated sculptors was Thomas 
Crawford. He made the statue of Liberty on the 
dome of the Capitol at Washington. But his best 
work is the statue of Orpheus in the Museum of Fine 


His statue 


Arts at Boston. Hiram Powers was the first Ameri- 
can sculptor to become famous, and he is best known 
by the statue called the “Greek Slave.” These 
artists, like most of our sculptors, passed their art life 
in Italy, where they could most easily obtain the educa- 
tion they desired and execute their works with the 
least expense, for Italian marble from the quarries of 


Carrara is. the favorite material of the modern sculp- 


SUNFLOWER. 


(By 7. S. Hartley. ) 


tor. But I hope the time is not far off when our 
sculptors will live and work here. 

Among the American sculptors who have been 
most original in their styles and subjects, and who, 
although admiring and studying antique works of art, 
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have sought more modern styles, are Palmer of Albany, 
Gould of Boston, and Ward and John Rogers of 
New York. ‘These artists have endeavored to create 
works that would not be imitation of the art of a past 
age, but to utter the spirit of the time in which we 
live. 

But even more progressive and in some respects 
more promising sculptors than they, are now becoming 
known among us ; artists who are full of imagination 
and enthusiasm, 
whose works, al- 
though lacking the 
repose which should 
belong to the highest 
order of sculpture, are 
yet full of promise of 
a new and perhaps 
great school of sculpt- 
ure in our country. 
Foremost 
these young sculptors 
are Olin M. Warner, 
whose statue of “Twi- 
light” is a charming 
ideal figure, and 
Howard Roberts, 
well known for the 
statues of “Lot's 
Wife” and ‘“ Hypa- 
tia.” Frank Dengler, 
who died recently, 
was alsoa very talent- 
ed member of this 
group of artists. 

J. S. Hartley, whose 
name is at the head 
of this article, is per- 
haps the most brilliant 
of these founders of 
the new school of 
sculpture in America. 
He was born in Al- 
bany, N. Y., in 1845, and when about sixteen, found 
employment in a stone cutter’s yard, and did me- 
chanical work. But from early childhood he had a 
turn for drawing, and as he became older the desire to 
take up the profession of artists grew and made him 
long for opportunities to improve himself in art 
knowledge. 

Perhaps it was by being engaged in marble-cutting, 


among 


that Mr. Hartley’s talents took a turn for sculpture. 
At any rate, when an opportunity happened to enter 
the studio of Mr. Palmer, the well-known sculptor 
who resides in Albany, he eagerly accepted it. When 
a sculptotehas plenty of work, he generally em- 
ploys assistants to cut the first rough work in the 
marble, in copying the plaster cast he has made; he 
then puts the finishing touches to it himself. 

Mr. Hartley was so employed for some years in 
Mr. Palmer’s studio, 
observing all he 
could, and studying 
and modelling on his 
own account 
evening came. 

In the year 1866 
Mr. Hartley, having 
saved up a _ little 
money, went over to 
England, and re- 
mained there 
1869. When his 
money gave out he 
obtained employment 


when 


until 


as assistant in the 
studios of English 
sculptors, although 


not without enduring 
much hardship in the 
meantime for want of 
means. But he per- 
severed bravely, and 
found time to study 
in the art classes of 
the Royal Academy, 
where he was so suc- 
cessful that he re- 
ceived a gold medal 
for one of his compo- 
sitions —a figure in 
imitation of classic 
sculpture. 

Leaving England, the young sculptor, further to 
improve himself, crossed over to Germany and studied 
several months in the Royal Art school of Berlin. 
He then returned to New York ; but finding only slight 
encouragement for his works there, after saving up a 
little money he returned to Europe, going to Rome 
and from there to Paris. 

Mr. Hartley has now been in New York several 
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years, and is acquiring a well deserved reputation. 
after being Professor of Art Anatomy at the Art Stu- 


dents’ League, he was elected President of 
that flourishing institution at the last elec- 
tion, 

Among the numerous imaginative and 
beautiful works that have given him his repu- 
tation are “ King René’s Daughter,” “ The 
Young Samaritan,” and ‘The Bathers.” 
The sculpture which perhaps shows his talents 
to best advantage is a wild figure called 
“The Whirlwind.” It represents a lithe, 
graceful female figure bending forward pro- 
_tecting her face with the left arm, which also 
draws a long mass of kelp spirally about the 
legs and over the head like the folds of a 
long robe blown frantically by a violent wind, 

In the accompanying sketch of the artist at 
work, you have an excellent representation 
of the way a sculptor models a figure out of 
clay. First he makes a slender frame of wire 
to support the clay, and with small tools of 
wood and metal models the clay into the form 
desired. If he has occasion to leave his 
work he covers the clay with a wet cloth to 
keep it from cracking, or puts over it a tin 
cap or case and places a jug of water inside 
of the case. The evaporation of the water 
keeps the clay moist for weeks and months, 

If a plaster cast is desired from the clay 
model, a thin layer of moist plaster of Paris 
is painted over the clay. When it hardens, 
it is carefully divided and taken off and then 
easily re-united. In this way also a mould is 
taken, if a bronze cast of the statue is de- 
sired ;the molten’ metal of course must be 
poured into a mould. When it has cooled, 
the mould is broken, and behold a metal copy 
of the oriGinal clay model! But if it is in- 
tended to copy the clay model into marble, 
then an instrument is used for measuring the 
distance of the different parts and marking 
them on the block of marble. By an ingen- 
ious mathematical scale a model can be en- 
larged or reduced to any size in the marble. 

For metal work, especially the delicate de- 
corations of gold and silver wares, wax is 
generally used for the mould. 


There are many other mechanical points of interest 
which the sculptor must know, but I have said enough 


to give you some idea of how a sculptor makes a 
statue. But you must not forget that amid all these 


PARADISE AND THE PERI. (By 7. S. Hartley.) 


mechanical problems which the sculptor must master 
before he can express his thoughts well, none are to 
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be compared in importance with the first clay mould 
or model made by the sculptor himself. It is in that 
that his genius is seen; all the rest is mechanical, 
and can be done, if necessary, by a skilful artisan. 
One of the latest and most important works of 
Mr. Hartley is a sitting statue of the late William 
C. Bryant, the poet, presented to the Century Club 
by Roswell Smith, Esq. It is represented in the 


background of.the sketch of the artist’s studio. 

Mr. Hartley is a poet in his art. His works are 
full of delicate touches of beauty, and sometimes 
also have in them considerable power. His style, as 
you will See by comparing it with classical sculpture, 
is more emotional, fervid and picturesque, and like 
other works of the latest modern school of sculpture, 
is in harmony with the thoughts of the present age. 
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MR. REINHART’S STUDIO. 
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HEN a boy begins to draw on a slate at 
school, he has unconciously struck out as an 
He may never go beyond that, but, if he is to 
be an artist, it is with drawing lines that he must begin. 

There is the commencement of all art—with the 


artist. 


REINHART. 


line. But while the outset seems simple enough, yet 


so delicate, so important, so difficult are even correct 
outlines, that the artist who has drawn, and mod- 
elled, and painted for forty years cannot wholly 
seize and express the lines which lie at the begin. 
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ning of all art. 


meaning of form. 


But when to outline drawing we add light and 


shade, and seek 
to excel in what is 
called black-and- 
white art, we deal 
with an art that is 
capable of bound- 
less expression, 
and may be made 
the means for in- 
terpreting the ideas 
and fancies of the 
greatest imagina- 
tions. Thus, before 
even attempting to 
paint, an artist who 
succeeds in draw- 
ing well and in 
filling in the out- 
lines with strong 
effects of light and 
shade may take a 
place in the fore- 
most rank of art. 
There are some 
who consider that 
color is the most 
important feature 
of art; perhaps 
because more than 
any other branch 
of art it seems to 
touch our emotions 
the most readily. 
And yet, when I 
mene ct on: = tne 
human figure, with 
all its beautiful 
curves and noble 
proportions, and 
see how a marble 
or clay statue, or 
a drawing in sim- 


ple line, entirely 


free from color, can yet reproduce its most essential 
qualities, and how we may be influenced by such a 
drawing or statue, I am almost inclined to think 


And some, like Titian, great paint- 
ers as they have been, have vet failed to catch the full 


that form is more important than color. 
may be sure, that while any one may use a pencil, 


Of this we 


to succeed in using that pencil skilfully, and so as 


oe 
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to copy nature or express our fancies correctly and 


vividly, is even 
more difficult than 
to color well. 

It is only when 
we have studied 
nature long, and 
have had great 
practice in draw- 
ing from life, that 
we fully realize 
how much, how 
very much may be 
said with a simple 
lead pencil and a 
white sheet of pa- 
per, and how far 
one may yet be 
from equalling the 
perfection of na- 
ture, after a life 
devoted to the 
study of the beau- 
tiful. 

It is very inter- 
esting to those in- 
terested in art, to 
look over the cray- 
on studies of the 
old masters, like 
Raphael or Mich- 
ael Angelo; for in 
them we see the 
fancy of the artist 
as it came directly 
from his brain, in 
the fervor ofsa 
mighty inspiration. 

One of the great- 
est artists of the 
Middle Ages was 
Albert 


German of Nurem- 


Diirer, *a 


berg. Diirer ex- 


ecuted some fine paintings, but he is best known by 
his numerous drawings in black and white, many of 
which have been engraved. He lived in a quaint 
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old city, where the minds of the citizens were alive 
with the newly-awakened enthusiasm for learning 
and the arts, which kindled the Middle Ages into 
fresh life. " 

It was atime of a revival in art; of revolutions 
and reformations. It was the birth of what we call 
And at that period, Durer, a man in- 
spired by a rather gloomy but yet a vast imaginative 


modern times. 


genius, gave vent to the feeling of the age with his 
pencil. 

Among the most important works of this great ar- 
and the 
and en- 


tist, is a picture representing St. Jerome 
Lion. The lion 
graved. It was the peculiarity of this artist that he 
could and did give many details, without weakening 
the general effect or. the main idea of the drawing. 
This love for careful rendering of details is seen in 
his drawings of bird feathers, and in the design 
representing two long, thin, sinewy hands, folded to- 
gether in supplication; a drawing which has been 
often reproduced of late in this country. 

The “ Little Passion” is another well-known work 
of Diirer’s, and also the singular composition called 
“The World, the Flesh and the Devil.” <A very fine 
specimen of his genius also is the ‘‘ Triumph of Max- 


is magnificently drawn 


imilian.” 

Artists who meet with great success in black and 
white are often exceptionally imaginative. Perhaps 
it is the rapidity with which their fancies crowd on 
them, which makes them prefer this medium to the 
slower one of color. At any rate, we find that not 
only Direr but three of the most extraordinary ar- 
tists who have succeeded him have won their great- 
est triumphs with the pencil. 

One of these was William Blake, an Englishman, 
who lived in the early part of our century, a de- 
signer who has never been surpassed for the power 
of his conceptions. He was by some considered to 
be half crazy, because of the terrible wildness of 
some of his drawings. 
it must be confessed that Blake was, at least, an in- 
spired madman. 

Maurice Retzh, a German artist, who lived about the 
same time, more nearly answered the idea we now at- 
tach to artists in black and white, being an illustrator 
as much as an original designer. His illustrations of 
Schiller’s “‘Song of the Bell” are very noble, and 
also those he made for Goethe’s celebrated drama of 
Faust. 

In our day, the most celebrated living illustrator is 


But if this was so, then, 


Gustave Doré, a Frenchman, born in Alsace. Not 
that he is by any means equal to many other artists 
in the correctness of his drawing, in which he is 
sometimes quite weak. But he has never been sur- 
passed for the vast number of designs he has pro- 
duced, and the tremendous effect of action and mass- 
ing of light and shade, which he gives to his best 
works. Extravagant they often are, but we can al- 
most forgive this when we see such vast power ex- 
hibited. 

The finest works of Doré are his illustrations to 
“The Wandering Jew” and “Don Quixote.” If 
you have not seen them, by all means make an effort 
to do so. ‘They are in most good libraries ; and 
while you may not learn as much from them as from 
some more correct artists, you will more readily un- 
derstand, until youreye is practiced, how much power 
can be expressed simply in black and white. 

To give you a list of the many excellent designers 
of our time, who are filling our magazines and books 
with beautiful illustrations, would be to write a sepa- 
rate volume on the subject. Dutin England we find 
such able draughtsmen as Birket Foster in landscape, 
and Du Maurier in the figure. The last draws 
chiefly for the London Punch ; but, although wholly 
humorous, his designs are full of exquisite drawing, 
especially of women and children, 

In America we began some years ago to have ar- 
tists of real merit, who devoted their efforts to black 
and white, both in portraiture and _ illustratign. 
You aré probably acquainted with the designs of 
many of them. One of our best portrait artists, 
Samuel W. Rowse, has won his reputation in crayon, 
and some of his drawings of children’s faces are 
very beautiful. F.O. C. Darley is also well known 
for masterly illustrations of Irving’s and Cooper’s 
novels, and will long be remembered for the illustra- 
tions of “ Rip Van Winkle,” which are wholly linear ; 
that is, without shading. 

In landscape, Harry Fenn has done very delicate 
and faithful work, and W. H. Gibson, has rendered 
exquisite the poetry of a New England year. J. W. 
Champney, in country child-life, Kelly in his impress- 
ions of action, Fredericks, Pyle, in his character draw- 
ings, Dielman, Barnes Blun, Burns, in his vigorous ma- 
rines, and Lungren, brilliant in Franco-Spanish promise 
are well known to readers of the popular magazines. 

But perhaps the two foremost illustrators, or ar- 
tists in black and white, that we now have in Amer- 
ica, are E, A. Abbey and C.S. Reinhart. The for- 
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mer is still quite young, and gained a position when 
only sixteen. His father sent some of the youth’s 
rough drawings to Harper & Brothers, asking them 
if they thought he would ever become an artist, say- 


ing that his son would do nothing else but draw. 
Their reply was that he would either prove a great 
failure or one of the greatest artists in America, and 
at the same time they cordially offered the boy a 
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place in their establishment for six months. 
At the end of that time the problem had been 

solved. Young Abbey had shown himself to be 

possessed of an imagination and promise that no ar- 


tist in this country had yet shown; and the promise 


has been fulfilled. This was only eleven years ago, 
and he now stands acknowledged to be one of the 
first designers of the age for originality and the 
abundant facility and highly artistic quality of his 
numerous and exceedingly various illustrations. 
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Aside from his profession Mr. Abbey’s life has been 
uneventful. Wholly devoted to art, he has so far been 
fortunate enough to be free from either adversity or 
adventure. 4 

C. S. Reinhart, whose name heads this paper, 
justly holds a similar position for great versatility 
and ability. He is a native of Pennsylvania, and 
was born at Pittsburg in 1844, being connected with 
the family of Benjamin Franklin. He also comes 
trom an artistic family, quite a number of his rela- 
tions being either artists or inclined in that direction. 
His father wa8 fond of drawing, and holding the 
lad on his knee drew pictures for him, which very 
likely helped to form the tastes of the future artist. 

But, unfortunately, he died early, and young Rein- 
hart’s mother was of quite another opinion regard- 
ing the pursuit of art asa profession. She was al- 
ways steadily opposed to. her son’s love of the pen- 
cil, saying there were artists enough already in the 
family, and that the art career is a most uncertain 
way of making a living. She evidently thought that 
there is only one thing in life, and that is, to make 
an income. It is certainly very important. 

At the time when this question was uppermost in 
the mind of the would-be artist the war broke out, 
and young Reinhart, for the time being, resolved to 
leave the matter undecided, and entered the corps 
commanded by Col. Tom Scott, which had under its 
charge the laying of railroads wherever our army pro- 
ceeded, or keeping those in repair which they took 
possession of in the enemy’s territory. In the dis- 
charge of these duties Mr. Reinhart often had much 
responsibility thrown on his shoulders, and not rarely 
was exposed to the risk of capture. But during the 
whole of this time he kept up his enthusiasm for art, 
and every leisure moment was devoted to drawing 
and sketching. 

Having left the army, after three years service, 
Mr. Reinhart’s thoughts once more turned to art as 
a pursuit, and again his mother’s wishes diverted 
him from his purpose. In company with a friend, 
he therefore took up a contract to build dams in the 
West, after passing some years in a steel factory at 
Pittsburg. Having in this way cleared quite a sum 
he felt himself at last independent, and, yielding to 
the firm purpose he had so long held in view, went to 
Europe in 1868. He studied two years at Paris and 


in the Royal Academy at Munich, taking lessons 
under the tuition of Professors Otto and Streyhiiber. 

On returning to America Mr. Reinhart made a 
composition suggested by a religious question then 
agitating the country and sent it to the editor ot 
Harper's Weekly. The reply was that, owing to the 
nature of the subject, it was impossible to use the 
illustration, but that it was artistically so good they 
would be pleased to have him enter the establish- 
ment, as designer for the illustrated works of the 
house. So flattering an offer was met in the spirit 
that it was given. 

Mr. Reinhart continued in this position for six 


"years, until in 1876 he felt that he might, perhaps, 


work to better advantage to his art in a studio of his 
Since that time he has been overwhelmed 
with commissions for his pencil, and his illustrations 
are constantly found in most of the leading maga- 
zines and illustrated books now published in the 
United States. : 

He undertakes every subject, although he may be 
considered to be especially an artist in genre. His 
style, as you can see by studying his pictures, is 
highly imaginative and vigorous, and he draws the 
figure with much correctness and character. There 
is great vigor in his method of using a pencil or 
brush, and his style.of composition is harmonious ; 
thatis, he so combines the details of a picture, that 
they all contribute to the general effect of its leading 
idea, 

An artist who is engaged in illustration, like Mr. 
Reinhart, must be ever on the alert to seize and 
transfer to his sketch-book every little bit he may 
see that is picturesque, and his studio must be fur- 
nished, with all sorts of old furniture and costume 
to work into every variety of combination which may: 
be suggested by the story or the article he is illus- 
trating. 

But Mr. Reinhart is a good painter as well asa 
designer in black and white, and some of his paint- 


own. 


ings in oil and water-colors are pleasing and effect- 
ive. He recently occupied a studio near the cor- 
ner of Fortieth street and Sixth avenue, a part ot 
which is seen in the accompanying characteristic pen 
and ink sketch. But last year he sailed for 
Europe with the intention of devoting several years 
to foreign study. 
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LADY ILLUSTRA TGEts: 


HE highest intellectual achievements accom- 

plished by woman in past ages have been 
chiefly in the direction of literature, and the govern- 
ment of kingdoms. Semiramis, Artemisia, and Cleo- 
patra in ancient times were queens. Deborah excelled 
both as a poetess and aruler. Sappho, of Lesbos, 
one of the most celebrated of women, won her fame by 
the most impassioned of lyric strains. Hypatia, whose 
story and tragic fate are so magnificently told by 
Charles Kingsley, was a lecturer on literature and 
philosophy at Alexandria, Irene of Byzantium, 
Isabella of Spain, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of 
Russia, are famous for their power in wielding the 
sceptre. 

Margaret, Queen of Navarre, was a romance writer, 
Vittoria Colonna by her literary tastes became a 
worthy friend of Michael Angelo, while Madame de 
Sevigné, Lady Montague and Mrs. Hannah More 


are celebrated for the brilliance of their correspon- 
dence. Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Browning, Madame Du- 
devant, or “George Sand,” and George Eliot, as 
Mrs. Cross is called, hold a position among the 
leading poets and novelists of this century. 

In the department of the fine arts women, until 
recently, have been less prominent, and yet even 
here we find that the talents of their sex have shown 
to advantage, in modern times however, more than 
in antiquity. 

Among the Greeks and Romans there is little 
mention of women following sculpture or painting. 
But it is often stated that they did needlework which 
is undoubtedly a fine art and may be carried to a 
very high degree of perfection both in color and 
design. Helen is spoken of in Homer’s Iliad as 
engaged on tapestry work when summoned by Iris 
to see the combat of Paris and Menelaus. The 
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mother of Sisera spoke of “a‘prey of divers colors, 
of divers colors of needlework on both sides” which 
she hoped her son would bring her from the spoils of 
the enemy. The Persian women still make such 
work, stiff with the closest and most intricate pat- 
terns, that is equally good on both sides. 

A mantle was sold at Sybaris in the time of the 
Cesars that was so magnificently elaborate that it 
was valued and sold for over three hundred thousand 
dollars. 
to-day, which often bring very large sums, are wrought 
by women entirely by hand. The harmony of colors 
is left to their selection; a certain design without 
formality is preserved, while the results exceed in 


The genuine Turkey and India carpets of 


every artistic quality the finest carpets of European 
manufactories. 


MISS HUMPHREY’S STUDIO. 


Matilda, the queen of William the Conqueror, em- 
ployed her leisure moments like most of the ladies 
of the Middle Ages in tapestry work. She left a 
remarkable specimen of her art talents in an im- 


mense piece of embroidery called the Bayeux Tapes- 
try. On this canvas she wrought a pictorial record 
of the great deeds of her royal husband, King Wil- 
It is extremely valuable as a historic chron- 
icle, both as a picture of life in that agé and as an 


liam. 


example of the method in which women then culti- 
vated the arts. 

Thus we see that in former times and still in ori- 
ental lands the needle, rather than the brush or the 
chisel, has been the most general instrument women 
have employed for giving expression to that love of 
the beautiful which in one form or another exists in 
every rightly constituted mind. 

But when the Middle Ages began to shade off into 
modern times then we notice evidence that the deli- 
cate fancy of women began to become interested in 
the practice of the other arts. Sabina Von Steinbach 
is probably the first woman mentioned in history as 
achieving distinction in sculpture. She was the 
daughter of Erwin Von Steinbach the architect of 
the famous cathedral of Strasbourg. 

Amid the wonderful richness of the sculptures 
which decorate the inside and the outside of that 
extraordinary structure we find a beautiful group of 
marble figures representing the death of Mary, the 
mother of Christ.. It is by Sabina, and in its style 
shows a genius almost classical in ability and scarcely 
surpassed in delicacy and grace by the plastic art of 
later times. 

But painting, especially portraiture, was the field 
of art in which woman gained her greatest triumphs 
until this century. Angelica Kauffman, called by 
some enthusiasts the muse of painting, became cele- 
brated in the time of Reynolds and Gainsborough in 
the last century. Many of you have seen the chromo 
of her graceful.composition called Zhe Stby/, which 
represents a woman sitting and raising her veil with 
her left hand. Madame Lebrun, a French lady, also 
became famous at the court of the Bourbons for 
elegant portraits and very pleasing compositions. 

At the present time there are a number of ladies 
in Europe whose paintings hold a high rank in con- 
temporary art. Madame Jerichau, in Denmark, has 
executed some effective figure pieces, of which the 
“ Shipwrecked ” is pathetic and powerful. 

In Paris a lady of rank, who exhibits under the 
name of Henriette Brown, has designed some beauti- 
ful domestic scenes. All of you have afso heard of 
Rosa Bonheur, who is an animal painter. Her fa- 
mous painting of the “ Horse Fair ” is owned in this 
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country. 
as horses. 


She paints cattle also with the same spirit 
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In England we see many lady artists, who are 
often especially proficient in water color art. At 
present the most prominent lady painter there is 
Mrs. Butler who is more generally known as Miss 
Elizabeth Thompson. She is a composer of battle 
scenes which are rendered with much spirit. One of 
her paintings is owned by the Queen. ‘The Princess 
Louise, wife of the present Governor-General of 
Canada, is likewise quite a successful artist. 

Sculpture is also receiving some attention from the 
lady artists abroad. Miss Montalba of London has 
executed some pleasing works in marble. 

Nor is art in America by any means a masculine 
pursuit alone. If anything American ladies are 
more devoted to the practice of art than those of 
any other country, and their success has been flatter- 
ing, not only in painting but also in sculpture. 

The list of those American ladies who have won 
repute both here and in Europe as artists is so long 
that we can only allude to a few. Patience Wright 


of Bordentown,:N. J., who lived in the time of 
Washington, is remembered. for the very’clever por- 
traits she modelled in wax. Later, Miss Goodrich, 
a native of Massachusetts, painted some beautiful 
miniatures on ivory. An admirable likeness of Dan- 
iel Webster preserved in the rooms of the Mass. 
Historical Society is by Miss Goodrich. 
__ Since these ladies led the way to the fine arts for 
their American sisters a number have followed the 
art of sculpture. Miss Hosmer, who made the stat- 
ues of Zenobia and Puck; Mrs. Freeman of Phila- 
delphia, Miss Whitney, sculptress of the statute of 
Adams, and Miss Edmonia Lewis, are well known. 
Among the American ladies engaged in the art of 
painting we find that a number of the most successful 
have their studios in Europe where they are winning 
a foreign as well as a home reputation. Among 
these is Miss Cassatt of Philadelphia, who handles 
colors with a brilliance, a firmness and a delicacy that 
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is scarcely equalled by any other living. American 
artist. Miss Gardiner of New Hampshire is also 
well known for graceful genre compositions one of 
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which recently received the honor of being engraved 
for the English art periodical, Zhe fortfolio. Miss 
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Wheeler is another lady studying abroad with success. 

At home our lady artists are so numerous and 
often so successful that we hesitate to mention 
so few lest we should be obliged to omit some 
perhaps equally deserving. Not only in Bos- 
ton and New York and Philadelphia are they 
found, but in almost every leading city we dis- 
cover ladies of talent devoted to the pursuit 
of art in some form. 

Mrs. Murray, an English lady of great talent 
in water colors, may almost be said to have 
set the example by her brilliant style which 
attracted much attention a few years ago at 
the New York exhibitions. <A fever for paint- 
ing flowers in water colors has set in since 
then, which doubtless has been greatly aided 
by such beautiful floral effects as those exe- 
cuted by Miss Robbins of Boston. She isa 
self taught artist who is in full sympathy with 
the witching poetry which invests the kingdom 
of flowers. She excels in the use of oil and 
water colors for her favorite subjects, and 
has also done some very rich designs with the 
needle, 

Miss Bridges of Salem, now in New York 
a pupil of W. T. Richards, has a pleasant fancy 
of her own in the treatment of wild flowers. 


She generally prefers those tall slender plants which 
grow by the seaside and are full of the sentiment of 
the lone wild ocean by which they grow. Sometimes 
she chooses a bit of wheat or a stalk of corn. With 
these she combines sparrows, reed birds, linnets, 
sand pipers, or other small birds of musical or sea- 
loving propensities. She poises them gracefully on 
the end of a bending stalk ; and thus with a few low- 
toned grey tints, a few happy strokes, and but two or 
three objects for the composition, she gives us a 
simple page of nature full of sentiment. Another lady 
who has decided ability in painting birds is Mrs; R. 
Swain Gifford. She has accompanied her husband in 
some of his travels and had the benefit of his instruc- 
She prefers to paint such spirited subjects as. 
an eagle ora vulture brooding over a lonely ruin, or 
Mr¥. 


tions. 


the gorgeous plumage of the Brazilian parrot. 
Gifford also paints landscapes with some effect. 

Miss Abbatt of New York seizes the effects of 
American scenery with quiet but pleasing results. 
Mrs. Darrah of Boston has painted with less re- 
finement, but considerable power, the lone cedars and 
pines clustering mournfully by the sands of the grey 
sea. Miss Susan Hale produces. with water colors, 
in a simple natural style, Pusan corners of New 
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England scenery. Among American ladies who 
in portraiture and the figure have done creditable 
work are Mrs. Loop, of New York, who, is an excel- 
lent colorist ; Mrs. Helena DeKay Gilder, Miss Emily 
Sartain, Miss Oakey, Miss Bartoland Miss Knowlton. 

Several of these ladies while apparently having 
much natural ability, have so faithfully followed the 
style of the late William M. Hunt that we cannot tell 
exactly of what they are capable in art. If any of 
my readers are intending to study art they should 
remember that no style, however excellent, should be 
imitated. All we should imitate is nature, the su- 
preme teacher ; all we should try to say should be 
our own; otherwise we add nothing to the world’s 
stock of krowledge and: do not fully do justice to 
our talents. The most that our teachers can teach 
us is how to see, together with skill in the mechanical 
branch of art. All the rest must come by patience 
from ourselves. If we have nothing to say or can- 
not speak in our own language it is of little im- 
portance whether we follow art or not. 

Inspired by the success of the ladies who are dec- 
orating pottery at Lambeth and Limoges in Europe, 
many of our lady artists have taken up this branch 
of art with enthusiasm. Mrs. Henry Peters Grey of 
New York has executed some interesting plaques or 
pictures on round earthern dishes. Miss Nolan and 
other Boston ladies are engaged in similar work ; but 
we think that probably the best ceramic painting now 
done in America is by Miss McLaughlin of Cincin- 
nati, who has recently decorated the largest vase 
made in America. She has also written a clever 
little book on pottery painting. 

You have all seen what interest the ladies of 
America are now taking in decorative art, especially 
that branch of it that comes under the head of em- 
broidery. This is especially a feminine art, and our 
ladies, if they continue to improve as steadily as 
they have done, may eventually hope to vie with the 
skill of oriental needlework. Mrs. T. M. Wheeler 
of New York has probably done one of the finest 
pieces of embroidery of this century in the drop 
curtain at Madison Square Theatre of New York, of 
which the pattern was designed by Mr. Tiffany. 

Mrs. O. W. Holmes, Jr., has also attracted well 
merited attention by her original and highly artistic 
method of treating landscape effects with woolen and 
silk stuffs. 

There is still another branch of art in which Amer- 
ican ladies have displayed marked originality. In- 


deed we are inclined to think that if we were asked 
in what direction our lady artists show the most.ge- 
nius we should say in designing illustrations for 


THE VULTURE. 
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books. In their black and white drawings we see 
more individuality, more independence of expres- 
sion, more vividness of fancy than in their other 
artistic efforts. 

Among the ladies who have gained distinction in 
drawing illustrations we mention Mrs. Jessie Curtis 


Shepherd of Brooklyn. Her specialty is in com- 
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posing groups of happy school children at play, or 
infants toddling about the nursery. She shows a 


MRS, R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


sympathetic fancy that is quite fascinating. Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote also holds a prominent position 


on account of the admirable illustrations she has 
made for Longfellow’s “ Hanging of the Crane,” 
“The Scarlet Letter” and other important publica- 
tions. Her drawing is correct and her imagination 
pictures a scene with great vividness. Miss Hum- 
phrey has also devoted herself to a successful career 
with the pencil and India ink. She has a powerful 
style, excelling in light and shade, and seizing bits of 
landscape with a suggestive touch that shows a quick 
fancy and tender sentiment. Miss Mary A. Lath- 
bury is likewise a poetic and pleasing artist in black 
and white ; and there are others whom we might 
mention here if our limits allowed. 

You can see from this brief sketch that the lady 
artists of America have entered their chosen field 
with a success that promises much for their sex in 
the future. What they most need is instruction in 
composition and a firmer touch. Most of them have 
refinement but lack of dash ; those who have a bold 
style are liable to carry it so far that it is obtrusive 
and we see the style rather than the picture, which 
is enough to condemn it. But botn of these  fail- 
ings will be remedied by a wider diffusion of art 
knowledge and a truer perception of the aim of 
art practice. The American lady artists of the future 
have before them a flattering prospect. 


MR, ANTHONY’S STUDIO. 
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N this chapter we are to consider a branch of art 

altogether different from any yet describedin these 
papers, the art of engraving. It differs from the 
other arts because it is more mechanical and especi- 
ally because the engraver, while he may have an in- 
dividual style of his own, does not give us his own 
thoughts and fancies but rather reproduces those of 
other artists. 

In this respect engraving resembles printing, being 
like that a mode of making an indefinite number of 
copies of some thought. But the art of engraving 
for evident reasons demands far greater skill and 
artistic feeling than the cutting and casting of types. 


And yet it was from the use of types, as we shall 
see farther on, that the idea of engraving was first 
suggested. 

There are several forms of engraving: on steel, 
on copper, on stone, and on wood. 

It is with the latter that we are concerned to-day, 
although 1 may add that the first, as the name indi- 
cates, consists of lines cut into polished steel. The 
ink is laid on the plate, and after the grooves or 
lines are filled it is wiped off and a paper is pressed 
into those lines, and thus the picture is printed. 

Engraving on stone is called lithography. The 
picture is drawn with a greasy pencil, on a peculiar 
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kind of stone; an acid is then thrown over the 
stone which eats away every part which the pencil 
has not touched. 
what on the same principle. 

We find 
molds in metal and wood by which marks and letters 
were stamped into bricks or molten metal. Here we 
see the first step in printing and engraving, but the 
‘ancients seem never to have gone any farther, but 
stopped at the threshold of a great discovery. The 
Chinese also invented, many ages ago, something 
of the same sort, and as each Chinese word consists 
of one letter, they stamped the form of these words 
alone on paper with wooden moldings, and so they 
may be said, in a certain way, to have invented 
printing, but they seem: never to have gone any far- 
ther until recent times. 

We can thus say with truth that it was not until the 
fifteenth century that printing and engraving were 
practised after such a fashion as to make progress in 
these arts possible. 

The first genuine wood engraving of which we have 


Etching on copper is done some- 


v2 


among the antiquities of the ancients 


any account or copy is an illustration of the Virgin 
Mary and Child, now carefully preserved at Paris, 
and bearing the date 1406. It is from a wood cut, 
and thus we see that engraving on wood was the first 
form of the art to receive attention, and it is one 
that at the present day is still pursued with unabating 
success. The earliest wood engravings consisted 
almost entirely of outlines with small black spaces 
here and there, but little or no attempt at shading ; 
the white spaces were cut out leaving the black out- 
lines. 

Bernard Milnet, a French engraver of the fifteenth 
century sometimes punched small white holes in the 
black spaces, like stippling, which gave something of 
the effect of shading. In the sixteenth century wood 
engraving made great progress. 

Albert Diirer added to all his other accomplish- 
ments that of being the best engraver of his time. 
One of:his designs, called the “Triumph of Maxi- 
millian,” was engraved on wood but not by him as 
some have supposed, but by several engravers work- 
ing upon it at the same time, for there was work 
enough in it to occupy one man alone almost a life- 
time, as it is nearly as large as the side of a room. 

Up ‘to this time wood engraving had resembled 
printing with type, that is it consisted wholly of 
black lines, just as when you make a pen-and-ink 
drawing on white paper, every stroke is naturally 


_ lines. 


black, or when you make a painting in water colors 
you lay on the colors but leave the lights. But when 
we paint in oil colors we lay on the dark tints first 
and afterwards apply the tints which suggest light. 

Now the greatest improvement that was ever made 
in the art of wood engraving was when Thomas 
Bewick, who was born in 1753, was apprenticed to 
an engraver. Being a man of original genius he 
made the greatest discovery any one artist has ever 
introduced into wood engraving ; a discovery so im- 
portant that there are some who assert that wood 
engraving began with him. He invented what is 
called the white line; he reversed the process of 
engraving lights instead of darks. He obtained his 
effect not by shading with dark lines on white, but 
by relieving the blacks by gracefully modulated white 
lines. 

But how was this discovery reached, you may ask. 
Well, until the time of Bewick, all drawing on wood 
had resembled pen-and-ink drawing, even the shad- 
ing being made with distinct black lines, some- 
times crossing each other diagonally. And all the 
engraver had to do was to cut out the white parts 
between the black lines, which was done with a sharp 
knife, as the drawing was generally on plank or ordi- 
nary wood. ¢ 

But Bewick, who was a very clever artist as well 
as engraver, and drew many of the pictures himself 
which he engraved, invented the process of laying 
the picture with India ink or some other dark wash 
on the wood, the shaded parts, and even the grey 
of the sky being thus of an even tone without 
But as lines had to be cut in the wood in 
order to print a picture from it, the engraver, instead 
of cutting out white spaces between the black lines, 
was now forced to relieve the masses of India ink by 
white lines which would give each part when printed 
somewhat the effect and force of the original India 
ink wash or drawing. 

This, of course, required that the engraver should 
be inspired with artistic knowledge or at least 
by an art instinct that would enable him so to 
modulate the lines he cut as to produce an artistic 
engraving giving the spirit and meaning of the orig- 
inal India ink drawing. As the engraver was thus 
obliged to be an artist, and his work to be something 
far in advance of the simple although skillful mechan- 
ical work of former engravers, which is called fac- 
simile work, it is natural, if not altogether true, that 
some should consider Bewick to be the inventor of 
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modern engraving. If you wish to have some idea 
of his work, both in drawing and engraving, you 
should by all means look at his “ British Birds,” a 
book full of admirable illustrations entirely by his 
own pencil and graver. ; 

A surprising number of excellent engravers on 
wood appeared soon after Bewick, of whom we may 
mention Clennell, Thompson and Harvey, and more 
recently the Dalziell brothers, among English en- 
gravers. But none for boldness of execution and 
skill in suggesting the 
color and material of 
the subjects of a draw- 
ing or painting have 
excelled W. J. Linton, 
who began to engrave 
nearly fifty years ago, 
and is still cutting some 
of the best engravings 
of his long career. For 
some years past Mr. 
Linton has resided in 
the United States. 

The method of mak- 
ing an engraving on 
wood, ora wood cut as 
it is called, is to first 
get the wood, on the 
principle of “first catch 
your hare, then cook 
him.” ‘This is a much 
more important matter 
than one would sup- 
pose. In former time 
the drawing was cut 
with the grain, being 
picked out with a knife, 
and pine and apple 
wood were used, as 


they are still for posters and any coarse work in 
' which the execution is of no consequence. 

But it is quite otherwise when book and newspaper: 
illustrations are to be made. For these wood of the 
hardest and finest grain is required, and experience 
shows that boxwood is the best for this purpose. 
The largest part of it comes from Syria. As the box 
is asmall tree and the block to be engraved should be 
free from knots, itis difficult to get out single pieces 
large enough for any except moderate-sized cuts. 
and therefore when a large drawing is to be made, 
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Cie 24 to cut out the design 


the block is composed of several pieces very care- 
fully joined, and held together by iron bolts. 

Such is the case with the full-page pictures of our 
illustrated papers; as they must often be engraved 
rapidly, the pieces are taken apart and several en- 
gravers work at the same time on the same picture ; 
after it is engraved the pieces are joined again ; the 
thickness of the block is exactly the length of type 
and thus the twocan be printed together. The sur- 
face to be cut is polished to perfect smoothness and 
covered with a thin 
wash of white. On 
this the artist draws or 
paints his picture with 
pencil or in India ink 
with a brush. It is 
also quite common now 
to photograph a paint- 
ing on the wood by 
covering the surface of 
the block with a chem- 
ical preparation. 

The work of the en- 
graver then . begins. 
The block is fixed on 
a small cushion on a 
table before a window, 
and by the aid of a 
magnifying glass which 
ison a moveable stand 
the engraver proceeds 


with a variety of very 
keen tools called grav- 
ers. 

It has become quite 
the rule now to take 
electrotype casts of the 
engraving, and print 
from them instead of from the original block. 

Although the process of cutting a design is the 
same in most cases, so that one would imagine the re- 
sult would also be the same, yet each engraver has 
his own style of cutting the wood, and the engrav- 
ing will be either tame or spirited, monotonous or 
delicately shaded, or powerful in expression, accord- 
ing to the ability of the engraver. 

When he has genius for this work, like Bewick or 
Linton, or some of our own admirable engravers, 
then we see at once the difference between good and 
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bad engraving, and how much art is required in 
order to excel in it. 

No art has more nearly approached perfection or 
made more rapid progress in America in the last 
twenty years than engraving on wood. ‘The excellent 
designers who are now illustrating our books and 
magazines are wonderfully aided in the reproduction 
of their pictures by some of our engravers like 
Henry Marsh who, especially in the engraving of 
decorative work, or birds and animals, holds a very 
high rank. Cole is another most admirable engraver 
who, although young in reputation, has executed some 
excellent and characteristic engravings. Juengling 
is also attracting much attention now for the fidclity 
with which he reproduces on wood the textures of 
the objects in the design in a method altogether 
original, although not wholly agreeable to some. 

By careful observation you will be able to distin- 
guish the difference in the style of each of these 
artists. Kruel, Andrew, Spear, Dana, Filmer, Clos- 
son, Hoskin, Kilbum, and Davis are also among those 
who are prominent in this department of art. 

But we have had no engraver whose style is more 
distinctly native to our soil, or who possesses more 
capacity in treating every variety of subject than Mr. 
Anthony. He was born in New York in 1835, and 
began his career by studying drawing under Thomas 
S. Cumming the miniature painter. After this he 
took lessons in engraving with Edward Vallum and 
T. W. Strong. Although a member of the American 
Water Color Society, his professional life has been 
devoted to engraving on wood. 

But it was not until he had found vent for the vi- 
vacity of youth and a keen zest for adventure that 
Mr. Anthony fairly settled down to his profession. 
He made a trip to Honduras before he was twenty 
years old, with thought of entering into some wild 
scheme of coining mahogany into money by export- 
ing it from the woods of Mexico. But at that time, 
owing to the filibustering expeditions of General 
Walker to Central America, the Mexicans did not 
feel kindly towards Americans, and being not yet 
tired of life, Mr. Anthony concluded to drop his 
enterprise in season to escape being peppered by 
Mexican bullets. 

Soon after returning to the United States he was 
seized by what was called the California fever ; that 
is he was carried away by the enthusiasm that led so 
many emigrants to.the Pacific coast when gold was 
first discovered there. Matters were in a very rough 


condition at that time, both in the ways of reaching 
California and the character of society there. Of 
this Mr. Anthony had abundant experience in cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama. 

At that time the railroad was only laid part of the 
way across the Isthmus. It was the rainy season, as 
he found to his cost. After the passengers who were 
bound to California had reached the end of the 
brief railway they were obliged to make the rest of 
the transit on horseback, and stop nights at such 
rude houses as appeared to be nearthe road. One 
night they came to a primitive dwelling consisting 
of one story and a loft just under the thatched 
roof that was reached by a ladder both narrow and 
shaky. The loft was assigned to the ladies of the 
party and one by one they clambered up the ladder 
amid wild merriment and gasps of trepidation. 

But the gentlemen did not feel so pleased with the 
prospect for the night as there was no room for 
them in the house, and they did not dare to go to 
another house some distance off, and leave the 
ladies alone, as the character of the natives was more 
than doubtful, while the terrific rain that was 
falling with grim steady determination in sheets, a 
perfect deluge, made the pleasure of a night out of 
doors somewhat less than agreeable. But this was 
exactly the alternative they chose. Placing their sad- 
dles on the ground to keep their feet above the wet 
soil, the gentlemen spent the night sitting or stand- 
ing on these saddles under the trees. 

After various other thrilling adventures in and 
around the mines, Mr. Anthony during his life at San 
Francisco, added one which, although professional, 
was still rather more exciting than usually falls to 
the quiet life of the engraver on wood. ‘Those were 
days of even yet greater political excitement in Cali- 
fornia than now, while the desperadoes who flocked 
to the capital of the Paciflc coast obliged one to be 
on the constant lookout in the choice of companions 
and to avoid getting caught in any scrape that might 
cost him his life. 

Although yet scarcely more than a youth, Mr. 
Anthony soon became known as an engraver at San 
Francisco, and among other work offered him he was 
asked to engrave acut of a steam engine with the 
connecting rod in the wrongplace. But he engraved 
the picture as he found it and thought no more of 
the matter until he was awakened one night by loud 
knocking at the street door. Looking out of the 
window cautiously, for things happened suddenly and 
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not always pleasantly in those days at the Golden 
Gate, he enquired what was the matter. 

“ Are you an engraver? ” said a man below. 

(73 Wiese 

‘Very well, you are just the man for us; we want 
you to do some work for us right away.” 


few days before of the steam engine and they wished 
him to make another engraving of it before morning. 
They offered him fifty dollars down and one hundred 
more whgn it was done. Asking no questions and in 
fact having not the slightest idea of their purpose, 


Mr. Anthony accepted the proposition, and was able 


ENGRAVING BY MR. ANTHONY, FROM “THE SKELETON IN ARMOR.” 


“ But I do not work at this time o’ night; I’ll see 
about it in the morning.” 

“No, that won’t do at all; it must be done right 
away. We can make it an object for you to do it 
now ; open the door and we'll tell you about it.” 

The upshot of the matter was that these men had 
a printed copy of the engraving he had executed a 


to give the men the engraving by daylight. 

Having pocketed the one hundred and fifty dollars, 
Mr. Anthony thought no more about the matter until 
it was brought to his notice some days after in a 
rather peculiar manner. 

It seems that this engraving was intended for the 
heading of the election tickets of one of the political 
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parties then fighting for supremacy in California. 
By some secret means the leaders of the opposite 
party had contrived to steal a printed copy of this 
cut and immediately applied to Mr. Anthony to make 
another cut from it, telling him nothing about what 
they wanted it for. 

But after the election he was approached by one of 
those for whom he had made the first cut, and asked 
if he knew who could have made the copy of it. 
He suggested the possibility of its having been done 
by an engraver in another town, but discreetly avoided 
telling about his own part in the transaction as the 
threatening air of the man, and his extreme anxiety to 
find out the engraver of the copy, made it certain that 
in the condition of society there at that time the en- 
graver’s life would pay the forfeit if it were found 
out that he had made the second engraving. 

Returning to New York soon after, Mr. Anthony 
devoted himself with great success to his art and in 
1867 was invited to take charge of the illustrations 


and engraving of Ticknor and Fields in Boston. He 
has continued to hold that important position amid 
all the changes through which the firm has passed. 
Mr. Anthony has distinguished himself by en- 
graving in a masterly style a large part of the illus- 
trations to “Snow Bound,” “ Mabel Martin,” and 
the “ Hanging of the Crane.” In the engravings 
for Longfellow’s “ Skeleton In Armor,” he has per- 
haps done his best work. He engraves with a firm 
clear touch that gives force to the design, while ren- 
dering with equal effect the softer and more delicate 
traits of a picture. In the grace and elegance with 
which he renders every variety of subject Mr. 
Anthony seems to be at present the most representa- 
tive of American engravers. He also combines with 
this the merit of not betng confined in his opinions 
to the art of any one school but is ready to welcome 
and admit the merit of any style which successfully 
interprets the design of the illustrator. Mr. Anthony 
resides in Boston and his studio is in his house, 


THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 


ARCHITECTURE. 


HERE is no art of which it is of more impor- 
tance that you should know something than 
Architecture. For it concerns the houses in which 
you live, and many of you at some time, let us hope, 
will build or possess houses of your own, 

This is also the first of the arts that is practised, 
in all ages and countries. It is quite natural this 
should be so, because as soon as men get beyond the 
state where they can live in trees or caves, they put 
up thatched huts of mud or stone. After a while 
they improve on these rude dwellings, and as they do 
so, a desire springs up to adorn them with carvings 
or color or mouldings in such a way as to make thena 
agreeable as well as serviceable. 

It is precisely at this point that architecture begins. 
The simple construction of a building does not 
include art. A hut or a cotton factory or any struc- 


ture whatever in which the idea of beauty does not 
enter, is merely mechanical. But just as soon as the 
builder, by outlines or cornices or any other suggestion 
of beauty, attempts to decorate his work, then he 
brings it into the field of architecture. 

One would imagine that every one would decorate 
his house in his own way; and while this is partly 
true, yet there has always been a certain method or 
fashion in architecture peculiar to every age and peo- 
ple. 

If an Egyptian built in the time of the Pharaohs, 
it was certain he would construct in the style then com- 
mon in Egypt. A Greek in the age of Pericles, on the 
other hand, would not build like the Egyptian, but 
would follow the peculiar style of his native land. 
It is more difficult to say how an American would 
plan his house to-day, because we do not so much 
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practise a style of our own, as we borrow the architec- 


tural styles of other countries. 

But in order to understand after what manner we 
decorate our houses and the principles upon which 
architecture is founded, it is necessary that we should 
know something of the great styles of past ages. 
The architecture of the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Moors, and that of the Middle Ages, are the most 
important, and are all that we can describe in this 
article. 

The first principle in architecture is adaptation; 
that is the character of the building should be sugges- 


CORINTHIAN. COMPOSITE. 


IONIC. 


ted by the climate, the materials that are most con- 
venient, and the wants of the builders. Thus we find 
that the Egyptians, the founders of the first style of 
which there is any historic record, followed exactly 
this rule in their massive temples and palaces which 
stil] stand after being constructed nearly four thous- 
and years. 

Their land was dry, hot, rainless and destitute of 
timber, while. the hills were of granite, and the religion 
and customs of the people were solemn and mysteri- 
ous. We find therefore that the buildings, especially 
the temples, palaces and tombs, were built of granite, 
of such forms as would exclude the glare of the burn- 
ing sun, and of a massiveness and durability in keep- 
ing with the awful rites and beliefs of the Egypt- 
ins, 

Altogether different was the style of the ancient 
Greeks, which is the most celebrated and important 
of all the types of architecture. The Greeks were a 
cheerful people ; their country was the loveliest on earth 
and the climate delicious ; while the finest building ma- 
terial in the world, marble of unsurpassed fineness 
and beauty, abounded in the isles and mountains of 


that magicland. Naturally the religion of the Greeks 


was poetical and sunny; their lively fancy peopled 
the forests, the glens and the rivers with merry 
nymphs und naiads., 

Under circumstances the architecture of 
Greece was what we might expect it to be ; beautiful, 
majestic and every way attractive. 


such 


The hills were 
crowned with temples, noble and sumptuous, and the 
cities were adorned with pavilions and palaces of 
marble designed and executed with consummate art. 

Greek architecture was divided into three orders or 
styles, which were distinguished by the capitals of the 
columns ; these were the Ionic, the Doric and the 
Corinthian, to which the Romans afterwards added 
the Tuscan and the Composite, which last was, as 
the name shows, a combination of the others. 

The Ionic has a simple capital curling like a scroll 
at the corners. The Doric is still more simple, but 
exceedingly majestic. It was employed in the Par- 
thenon at Athens, which is considered the most 
perfect building ever erected. It is a fact worth 
noticing that every line in this building, including the 
columns, is slightly curving, all the lines converging 
symetrically to a given, although far distant, ideal 
point; but the curves are so very delicate that it 
is only within a few years that the moderns have 
discovered their existence. But the Greeks were 
such masters in the principle of architecture that 
they knew how to relieve the heaviness of outlines 
by this subtle means. 

The capital of the Corinthian order is exceedingly 
luxuriant in its beauty and is said to have been dis- 
covered in some such way as this: A peasant 
brought Callimachus, an architect of Corinth, a bas- 
kets of aruite; to keep) it) cool wand ireshywasmascmor 
acanthus vines was packed over the figs and grapes ; 
but the vines persisted in not lying still, and a large 
flat stone was therefore placed on them. The effect 
was so pleasing that it impressed the fancy of the 
architect and from it he invented the Corinthian 
order on the spot. 

There is a distinction to be made here which it is 
worth while for you to remember. People often use 
the words column and pillar as if they meant exactly 
the same thing ; but a pillar may be a column whilea 
column can never be a pillar. Column is applied only 
to the five Greek and Roman classic orders which I 
have just described, while pillar may be used for any 
upright support except a wall. 

After the Greeks and Romans lost their power and 
Christianity entered the world bringing with it new 
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ideas, two fresh orders of architecture were invented, 
the Byzantine and the Romanesque. The pillars of 
these orders were short and thick ; the capitals were 
very rich and fantastic and supported circular arches 
upon which the galleries rested. When the hordes of 
northern Europe, especially the Goths, poured over 
that continent, they brought vigorous ideas of 
their own, and out of the two styles just mentioned, 
invented a third called the Gothic. 

There were many varieties of the Gothic produced 
in successive ages and in different countries, but they 
all resembled each other more or less in possessing 
certain distinctive peculiarities; these were that the 
walls were pierced witii long lancet-shaped windows, 
and the arches were always pointed instead of round. 
Owing to the size of the windows, the walls were 
supported by buttresses and the windows were 
filled with stained glass to temper the flood of light. 
The pillars, instead of being one round pier, were 
shaped so as to resemble a cluster of slender 
pillars or tree-stems. Both the interior and 
exterior were decorated with a multitude of exquisite 
carvings. Sometimes a scene from sacred history or 
a pious legend was told in this way. Such are the 
chief features of the Gothic order of architecture. As 
you can easily imagine, the effect must often have 
been exceedingly beautiful. 

No time and no money were spared in the con- 
struction of the superb cathedrals of the Middle Ages. 
Strasbourg Cathedral, for example, was two centuries 
in building and cost fifty millions of dollars, a much 
larger sum in those days than at present. 

When Gothic art had spent its force, then came the 


great art movement which is called the Renaissance | 


or revival of art. One of its features was the founda- 
ing of a school of architecture that bears that name, 
whose leaders were such men as Bernini, Palladio, 
and Michael Angelo. 

This style is borrowed from that of the Greeks and 
Romans but is more extravagant in the profusion of 
decoration employed. It is well adapted for palaces 
but is not so well suited for churches. Marbles of 
many colors are common in the Renaissance order 
and it abounds in colonnades. But the most original 
feature of this style is the lofty dome invented by 
Brunelleschi. 

The peculiarity of this dome is that it is much 
higher on the outside than it is on the inside, 
which would lead one to think that it 
excessively thick, but this would be mechanically 


must be 


impossible, for no walls could be constructed that 
could support a dome of such weight, supposing it 
were solid, In reality it is hollow and the art of the 
The inner 
one is ®omparatively low and flat ; upon it is construc. 
ted an ingenious system of braces which sustain a ~ 
much loftier shell or domeabove. ‘Those of you who 


invention consists in building two domes. 


have been up the dome of the state house in Boston 
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NAVE OF LITCHFIELD CATHEDRAL. (Zxedish gothic.) 


have doubtless observed the massive network of beams 
which supports the gilded cupola which is seen from 
the streets, but perhaps you have not understood what 
a profound problem was solved when the Florentine 
architect invented that style of roof. 

The French architects of the Renaissance also 
invented what is called the Norman or French roof 
which has been so common in America of late years. 

Saracenic or Moorish architecture is found in Asia 
and Africa and in Spain ; as the name denotes, it was 
invented by the Arabs or Saracens. It has been em- 
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ployed by all Mohammedan nations just as the Gothic 


styles were peculiar to the Christian nations. The 
peculiarities of the Saracenic are the dome, and the 
horse-shoe arch, sometimes shaped like an inverted 
heart. Another characteristic is the profuse carving 
which covers Saracenic buildings. 
extraordinary has been seen in architecture than the 
amazing richness of Moorish carvings; but as Mo- 
hammedanism forbids pictures of men or animals, 
these decorations generally represent extracts from 


Nothing more 


THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 


(Capitol at Albany.) 


the Koran or the sacred writings, in the picturesque 
letters of the East, enclosed or interlaced with the 
most intricate and fanciful geometric or floral designs. 

Such are the leading styles after which the world’s 
great buildings have been constructed. We now 
come to consider architecture in our own country. 
We have to find out whether we have any buildings 
that will compare with those of the old world, or 
whether we have any architecture of ourown. To 
the first-question we can say that we have erected 
some buildings that are worth noticing ; to the second 
question we answer decidedly, “no.”” We have been 
doing precisely as other nations are doing to-day in 
Europe; we are building after the styles of the past 
and until within a few years we built very badly at 
that. This was perhaps not our fault because we 
were so busy trying to build up a nation. But a 
ereat change has come in this matter; far more 
interest is taken now in architecture in the United 


States. We are showing a more correct taste in the 
honses and public buildings we are erecting, and 
our cities present a very different appearance from 
what they did thirty years ago. 

Long before our ancestors came to this continent, 
nations of which we have no records constructed 
palaces and temples in Central America, which are 
very interesting, deserted as they are at the present 
day in the solitudes of the wild jungles of the tropics. 
These buildings are of stone and are covered with 
many remarkable sculptures. I should much prefer 
to go with you to look at those mysterious ruins, but 
as we cannot do so, the next best thing is to study 
architecture at home. 

The most important, if not the most beautiful build- 
ing in the United States, is the Capitol at Washington. 
In point of size it is by far our largest edifice. 
Its style is the Italian Renaissance, the dome is after 
the form already described, and is three hundred and 
sixty feet high, surmounted by a colossal bronze 
statue of Liberty, by Crawford, eighteen feet high. 
There is nothing very original in the Capitol, but it is 
very imposing on account of its size and position, 
and its general elegance of effect. 

Although a great mistake has been made in making 
some of the columns of solid® marble and others of 
brick plastered over, yet the appearance of these 
colonnaded porticoes stretching over seven hundred 
feet on each side is on the whole one of the grandest 
things in modern architecture. ‘The interior is deco- 
rated with frescoes, paintings and sculptures, most of 
which are very bad. 

Another building which is nearly as large and 
costly as the Capitol at Washington, is the new State 
House or Capitol that is now building at Albany, 
New York. Its style is'a mixture of the Italian and 
French Renaissance, on the exterior ; it is absurdly 
constructed on two different plans by two architects, 
the second one trying to improve on the designs of 
the first. The main tower is covered by a lofty roof 
resembling those one sees on the palaces of Louis 
XIV, square but conical towards the top. 

The interior of this vast structure is, singularly 
enough, after the Romanesque style, with some very 
effective stairways and cloister-like arcades and corri- 
dors. The decorative work both in carving, painting 
and gilding, is costly and sumptuous, and often in 
excellent taste. Some of the sculptured capitals are 
very rich and fanciful. The two mural or wall paint- 
ings in the Assembly chamber are very fine allegorical 
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compositions by the late William M. Hunt, undoubt- 
edly his best works. You perceive, doubtless, that 
good architecture includes with it the arts of painting 
and sculpture. ; 

The general plan of the Albany Capitol could 
hardly be more confusing and ridiculous so far as 
concerns its architecture. But the details of the 
interior are probably the finest in any civic building 
in the United States, and until you can go abroad to 
study some of the grand works of the old world, it 
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matter of architecture than Boston, although much 
effort has been made in New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago to rival it in this respect. The private 
dwellings on the Back Bay lands are often very 
choice wspecimens of domestic architecture. The 
material employed is generally brick with stone trim- 
mings and string courses or bands of glazed colored 
tiles. The style is oftenest copied from the Jacobean 


“or later Elizabethan, which is the last relic of the 


Gothic, and is capable of much tasteful decoration, 


TRINITY CHURCH, BOSTON. 


would be instructive for you to visit and observe the 
Capitol of New York state. 

A building which is far less extensive and costly 
than the New York Capitol, but more consistent and 
satisfactory, is the new Trinity Church in Boston, 
It is 
Romanesque in style, and massively built and the 
interior is elaborately decorated with frescoes, or 
paintings made with water colors on fresh plaster. 

No city in America is more agreeable now in the 


already alluded to in the article on Mr. Lafarge. 


But there are few if any buildings in America that are 
wholly of one style, and thus it will be until we 
have a school of architecture of our own. 

There are few studies more fascinating in art than 
this. Of course only very little could be said about 
it in so short a chapter as this. But Ihope, when 
the time comes for you to build a house of your own, 
that you will know far better how to make it pleasing 
and tasteful, as well as comfortable, than has been 
generally the case with Americans in times past. 
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FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS. 


By Margaret Sidney. 


Square 16mo, 36 illustrations, $1.50. 


from shore to shore, brave Ben, womanly Polly, jolly 
Joel, loviag Davie, and little pet Phron- 
sie, will have their innumerable friends 
and followers; and it is predicted that 
this volume, which contains the story of 
the brave family, will seldom be found 
on table or book-shelf, but, instead, in 


some one of the children’s rooms, well- 


thumbed, laughed over and cried over Specimen Illustration from FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, 


alternately. One enthusiastic little girl, 


who is so unfortunate as to have a rich 


Polly Cologne 


This new story for very little folksy, 
by Mrs. A. M. Diaz is simply irre- 
sistible. The little folks who can 
read, and those only old enough to 
listen, will follow with breathless 
delight the adventures of the lost 
Polly, and the adventures of those 
hunting for her. The story has 120 
illustrations by Boz. Large 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


father, said with a hopeless sigh, as she 
read the last page, “ But then — what is 
the use? _ You cannot be as happy as 
the Peppers unless you are poor!” 
And truly did they make poverty beau- 
tiful and blessed. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Specimen Illus. from POLLY COLOGNE. 


Little Folks’ keader. 


Entirely original. Full of pictures. 


Adapted to those little folks who 


are just beginning to read. It is 


the most handsomely illustrated 


and best printed juvenile of the 


season for the ycunger children. 
It has a beautiful prize cover de- 
signed by G. F. Barnes. Quarto, 


price, $1 00. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


Specimen Lliustration from LITTLE FOLKs’ READER. Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


WIDE AWAKE AD VERTISER. = 
A FAMIEPY. Pelee 
Through France, Germany, Norway & Switzerland. 
By EE. E. Hale and Susan Hate. 


The elegance of this volume, the popularity of its authors, the amusing adventures of the party, its 


graphic description of sights and places, with numerous authentic illustrations, will make it the most 


popular and desirable book for juveniles of the year. 


QUARTO, EXTRA CLOTH, TINTED EDGES, $2.50. 


NL : 


ALL ABOARD FOR SUNRISE LANDS. 


By Edward A. Rand. 


A fascinating and faithful account of the trip of a party of boys with their uncle, who is a sea- 
captain, from California across the Pacific to Japan, with adventures in Australia, China and the 


Eastern seas. Contains more matter than any other book of its class. 


Enriched with more than one hundred and fifty wlustrations. 


WITH ARTISTIC CHROMO BOARD COVER, $1.75. EXTRA CLOTH 
BINDING, $2.25. 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOO! 


els, 
The New Volume, 1881. 


Bec hg rreat advene. YW 7 rAqr 4 . ware * } 
Because of the great advancs Wipr AWAKE has made in artistic and literary merit, the publishers 
ma. 4 new departure im iss 


aN 


iu the first volume of the current year, as the volume for the holidays, 
insteac. of heieto.ore of the first volume of the previous year. : 

The new design for cloth cover 
and is everywhere admired. 


also received the highest prize in class A, according to our offer, 


QUARTO, BOARDS, $1.50, EXTRA CLOTH BINDING, $2.00. 


HOS il, Woy (6, IO JI, I AE IEE LE J and K may also be obtained of tke 
Publishers at the above prices. 


Or, The Cats’ Arabian Nights. 
By Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 


Nothing could be imagined funnier than this Cats’ Arabian Nights. The illustrations are drawn by 


Francis, Boz, Palmer Cox and others, while the story is told in Mrs, Diaz’s best humor. There is 


no one in the family circle too young to appreciate it, or too old to enjoy it. 


ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE COVER IN COLORS AND SILVER. 
QUARTO, $1.25. 


D, LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 32 Franxutn St. Boston, Mass. 


THE BOSTON BOOK BULLETIN. 247 


Second Series. By S, G. W. Benjamin, 
Mr. Benjamin, than whom no one is more 
conversant with the past and present of 
American art, has here carried forward his 
work in making American young people 
acquainted with the works and personal his- 
tory of the prominent living painters, sculptors, 
wlustrators, engravers and architects of our 
own land. ‘These artists have forwarded his 
work in all possible ways, furnishing sketches 
of their studios and finished drawings of 
their paintings, and in several cases their 
own portraits drawn in pen and ink by them- 
selves. It is in every way a unique and 


elegant volume. Ferty illustrations. 4to, 


cloth, $1.50; gilt, $2.00. 


Mr. Lafarge’s portrait of himself at twenty. 


Specimen Illustration from OUR AMERICAN ARTISTS. Second Series. 


King Grimalkum and Pussyanita ; 
or the Cats’ Arabian Nights. 


The quaintest, driest, most irresistible of Mrs. A. M. Diaz’ de- 
lightful humor. Nothing could be imagined funnier. The very 
plan of the book isa “hit” in itself. There is no one in the 


family circle too young to appreciate it, or too old to enjoy it. 


The multitude of illustrations are by Francis, Boz, Palmer Cox 


and others. The cover, by Alfred Kappes, is unique. Quarto, “Oh, my 1” 


Specimen Illustration from THE 
$1.25. Cats’ ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


DeLlOTHROE- & CO), PUBLISHERS, 32 Franxiin Srreet, Boston, Mass, 
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Specimen Illustration from A FAMILY FLIGHT. Mi SS Susan Hate. 


The elegance of the volume, the popularity of its authors, the amusing adventures of 
the party, the graphic descriptions of sights and places, with numerous and authentic Illus- 
trations, will make this the most popular and desirable book of the year for juveniles. Quarto, 


extra cloth, tinted edges, $2.50. ° 


D. LOTHRORP- & CO. PUBLISHERS, 32, PRAnkiin 59,5) bostongay acs: 


RECENT PUBLICA TIONS: 


THE LORD’S PURSEBEARERS. 


By HespA STRETTON. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. 

This story of the want and misery that exists among the poor of a great city, 
is based upon actual facts, and presents phases of humanity which may seem 
overdrawn, but which any one familiar with city life will know are not exag- 
gerated. The lives led by the children especially appeal to the reader’s sym- 
pathy. It is a story of intense interest, and carries with it a moral force 
which must commend it to a wide reading. The characters are all finely 
drawn. 


GRANDMOTHER NORMANDY. 


By the author of “ Silent Tom.” V. I. F. series, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“Grandmother Normandy ”’ is a story most fascinatingly told, and destined 
to have a wide reading, It teaches that life lived selfishly is a curse; but that 
giving sympathy, love, help and hope to others makes one grow grandly 
strong. It shows that life is a vast, undiscovered country, full of marvels, 
attainments, golden opportunities and industries, while grandmother Nor- 
mandy is a character most finely drawn and entertainingly presented. 


MOUNG- FOLKS -SPEAcER. 


A collection of Prose and Poetry for Declamations, Recitations and Elocu- 
tionary Exercises. Selected and arranged by CARRIE ADELAIDE Cook. 
Illustrated, r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Here is a book for which school-children have long been waiting; a book 
not thrown together of any and all kinds of material, but a carefully compiled 
collection of pieces, suitable for reading and speaking, most of which have 
never before been included in any work of the kind. Some of the old favor- 
ites, without which no book of declamation would be complete, are given, 
selections from Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes, but the bulk of the vol- 
ume is fresh and unhackneyed. 


ALL THE WGK LD:OV ER, 


BY RAIL, SAIL, SADDLE, PADDLE AND ON FOOT. 
By Famous American Authors. Edited by Leon BarrittT. Fully illus- 
trated, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
This book contains eighteen bright sketches of interesting persons and 
places at home and abroad. Paul Boyton, Boy Divers in the Red Sea, Some 
Queer Americans, Indians, etc. 


THE HAKRKISVILEE YOUNG LADIRS' 
BAND. 


By Pansy. 16mo, paper, illustrated, r5c. ® 


This little volume presents two of Pansy’s brightest and most telling 
sketches upon missions and mission-work, and shows how people with time 
hanging upon their haads may busy themselves to their own and others’ profit. 


Peer ui. THOUGHTS FOR YOUNG 
MEN. 


By T. D. Wootsey, D. D., LL. D., late president of Yale College, Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt top, price reduced, $1.00. 


We have now in press to be published immediately 


Specimen tlustrations from The Lord’s Pursebearers. 


GHEORGHE MACDONALD’S WRITINGS, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD AND STEEL. 18 volumes, 12mo, cloth (in box), per set, $27.00. Cloth, per volume, $1.50. Sold separately. 


Annals of a quiet Neighborhood, The Vicar’s Daughter. 
The Seaboard Parish. A Sequel to Annals of a quiet Paul Faber, Surgeon. 


An Autobiographical Story. (The Portent. A Story. 


| Phantastes. A Faerie Romance for Men and Women. 


Neighborhood. Thomas Wingfold, Curate. David Elginbrod. 
Guild Court. A London Story. Wilfrid Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. Adela Cathcart. 
Alec Forbes of Howglen. Sir Gibbie. Malcolm. 


Robert Falconer. 
Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. 


St. George and St. Michael. 


The Marquis of Lossie. 
Mary Marston. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 82 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LIVES OF FAMOUS AMERICANS, 


Oniformly bound in 12mo0. Each Volime Iliiisirated. 


ABRAWAM LINCOLN: His Lire anp Pvustic 
Services. By PHEBE A. HANAForD. 1 ‘vol. 


I2mo, $1.25. 


DANIEL WEBSTER: His LIFE anp CHARACTER, 
By JosepH BanvarbD, D. D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: His STRUGGLES AnD 
Triumpus. By Rev. JEREMIAH CHAPLIN. I vol. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


HORACE GREELEY: His LIfe anv EDITORIAL 
Success. By WititraAm L. Corneti, D. D. 
\ 
I vol. 12mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SUMNER: By J. anp J. D. Cuaptin. 
Wir INTRODUCTION BY Hon. WILLIAM CLAFLIN. 
I vol. I2mo, $1.50. 


AMOS LAWRENCE: Extracts FROM HIS DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. By uis Son, WILLIAM 
R. Lawrence, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM: Major-GENERAL IN THE CONTINENTAL Army. By I. N. Tarsox. With 
maps. I vol. 12mo, $1.50. : | 


BAYARD TAYLOR: His Lire, TRAvELs anD LiTERARY CAREER. By Cor. Russett H. Conwett. 
I vol. 12mo0, $1.50. 


HENRY WILSON: His Lire anp Pusric Services. By Rev. Exvras Nason. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


GEORGE PEABODY: His Lire anp PrincELty BENEVOLENCE. By PuEseE A. HaNnarorD. I vol. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


JAMES A. GARFIELD: By E. E. Brown. 12mo, Steel Portrait and Illustrations, $1.75. 


* * Any of the above books will be sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Franklin St., Boston. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


AND 


MIDSUMMER SONGS. 


ORIGINAL POEMS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
a 


By our 
Most Famous PoEtTs AND ARTISTS. 


The wood-cuts are of the finest quality, and are 


printed on the best-toned paper. 


Quarto, cloth, gilt edge, $2.00. 


Uniform with 


Field, Wood and Meadow Rambles. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 


Charmingly Illustrated from Original Drawings 


TBAY WMI) 16s 18% JEM UIM TERS RIAN. 
ENGRAVED BY CLOSSON. 


Nothing finer or more artistic has ever been offered 


as a presentation volume for the holidays. 


Uniform with the 


NINETY AND NINE, DRIFTING, &c. 


SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. Quarto, extra cloth, gilt edges, $1.50. 


D EOITHKOP & CO; PUBEISHERS,.32 Franxrcin St., Boston*Mass. 


(SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM WIDE AWAKE.) 


NG igi Wo 


ONLY $2.50 A YEAR. 


It comes every month like an artist friend fresh 


from travel all over the world, and with a happy knack 


of presenting the result of his observation with pen and 


pencil. Wupe Awake has been permanently enlarged, 


and makes a bound volume of over 1000 pages, and 


contains quite 700 splendid original engravings. 


EEE. -PAN Dae 


Lidited by the author of the Pansy books. 


F 


ps 


(( yy f WEEKLY ONLY 50 CENTS A YEAR. 
> 


A charming paper for Sunday reading, full of tender 
5 My 5 , 


bright little messages of peace and good-will. 


D. LOTHROP AND COMPANY, PUBLISHER®=, 


(SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE PANSY.) 30 & 32 FRANKLIN ST. Boston. 
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